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INTRODUCTION 
A Personat PILGRIMAGE 


HIS is the story and the interpretation of a re- 
markable educational movement, which has — 
in the course of less than a century — made over, on 
scientific and codperative lines, the life and industry 
of a small but great people of Europe—the Danes. 
This story is true of this one people and of no other — 
though two others— the Swedes and the Finns —are 
moving rapidly forward on similar lines. This Dan- 
ish movement, in its history of nearly a century, has 
shown itself to be profoundly realistic and intelligent; 
and though it has been effectively reconstructive of old 
practices and theories, it is essentially conservative, in 
the sense that it conserves what is good in the past and 
uses those goods in the making of the more scientific 
and humane present and future. 

There is a certain type of provincial American who 
spends much energy in decrying “ foreign” ideas and 
movements, and in insisting that “ American ideas” 
are good enough for America. But the fact is that it 
is often difficult to trace the origins of an idea. For 
instance, were Booker T. Washington’s ideas, as de- 
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veloped at Tuskegee Institute, American? Was the 
“Literary Society” of the country school district of 
Indiana a half century ago an American idea? Is the 
Chautauqua Movement of today an American idea? 
Are “ finishing schools” for young ladies American? 
Is the Y. M. C. A. summer school an American idea? 
Are Harvard and Yale American products? 

Schools like these Danish ones are not known in 
America — at least among English-speaking people. 
But we have had many movements within the past 
century which have been groping toward the same 
ends. Some of these have had origins quite as foreign 
as anything Denmark could offer us. The contribu- 
tions to our life made by these movements have been no 
more vital than that which the Danish school might 
offer. None the less, we have accepted these “‘ for- 
eign” movements without over-much misgiving. For 
example, the University Extension Movement, which 
swept the country between 1890 and 1910, wasa direct 
importation from Great Britain; and the Vocational 
School was practically an unchanged importation from 
Germany. 

Moreover, the germinal idea underlying the Danish 
Folk Highschool is not wholly foreign to American 
traditions and American aspirations. I can do no more 
to prove this than to use my own experience as an illus- 
tration. For myself, the discovery of these Danish 
schools has been at once the justification and the fulfill- 
ment of an educational adventure covering many years. 
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The details of this personal adventure may help to 
make clear the fact that an impulse similar to that 
behind the Danish movement has long been developing 
in America, even without knowledge on the part of 
its sponsors of what was going on in the other land. 
I present this personal story, not as an exception, but 
as probably a typically American experience. 

J am an American, of native parentage, and born so 
far inland as to have spent my whole childhood and 
youth as free as might be from all “alien” influences. 
I went through the country schools of Indiana; I had 
my college preparatory work in a village high school 
and in the college “prep”; I graduated from a local 
and quite provincial Middle West college; and it was 
not until at the age of twenty-four, I went to the large 
graduate school in the big city that I came into an 
atmosphere that was, in any sense, cosmopolitan — 
responding to the currents of world-opinion. 

All this means that I was, and still am (it seems to 
me) a product of the impact of intrinsically American 
ideas and institutions upon native American stock. 
None the less, in my doctorial dissertation, published in 
1910, in dealing with some preliminary problems of 
educational method, I escaped from the customary 
academic insistence upon “schooling” as an end in 
itself, and began to develop a type of doctrine that 
pointed toward a closer grappling with the actual 
educational forces of our American communities. 
I wrote: 
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** All education is social. The child does not ac- 
quire a social consciousness or a consciousness of the 
social world. His first sense of self is called out by 
the presence of other selves. “The whole process of 
education goes on in this social world.” 

In 1910 I went to Seattle to take a position in the 
department of education of the State University of 
Washington. I was to help train teachers for the 
schools of the state. If I had done my work in the 
conventional patterns of the time, few would have 
expressed any surprise. But, from the first, I found 
myself compelled to deal with my students and their 
problems in a different fashion. I could not get my 
teaching materials out of the books. ‘The state of 
Washington became my laboratory. ‘The life and 
work and culture of the state became my field of study 
and investigation. Out of these came my students, 
and back into these went our university graduates to do 
their work as teachers. Hence, out of these must come 
my understanding of the situation and the materials 
for my teaching processes. Under the circumstances, 
conventional “‘ pedagogy” seemed irrelevant, absurd, 
impertinent. 

Not from the standpoint of any theory, but facing 
the practical problems of education in the state, I 
came to see that my students who were to become 
teachers must be helped to escape the limitations of 
their own provincial folkways and to achieve some 
emotional and intellectual understanding of their own 
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lives, their own communities, their rootages in the 
present social world, and their natural relationships to 
their own material and social environments. Some of 
them —a few, at least —as a result of this sort of 
teaching did come to see, in the vocation of teaching, a 
real adventure into the unexplored resources of per- 
sonal and community living, like the adventures 
of the prospector seeking gold on unexplored moun- 
tain reefs. For them, education was not to be 
identified with schooling: At its worst, schooling 
might be a clear defeat of education; at its best, it was 
simply one item in the whole round of educational 
experiences. 

It was my task to point out to students that education 
did not, and does not, begin in schools, and that it 
never can be fully got inside schools; that it was, and 
is, a matter of the vital interrelationships and partici- 
pations of persons and groups 77 communities; that the 
nature of the circumscribing community might have 
more to do with the ultimate outcome of education — 
at least for all but the very few —than had any specific 
item of learning; and that, therefore, if teaching was 
to have any real share in education, it must learn, 
somehow, to work inside the experiences of those being 
taught, and not forever hang around on the periphery 
of experience, piously hoping that something might 
happen inside. 

In 1913, my Educational Resources of Village and 
Rural Communities tentatively set forth this point of 
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view. ‘These sentences from the Introduction wil 
show what I mean: 

“The community is the true educational] institu- 
tion. . . . (In the older rural community) there wa: 
no school in the formal sense of the word; and because 
there was none, all education was practical, thorough 
and moral: practical because wrought out of the very 
life of the community; thorough because the tests were 
those of life itself, and none could call himself edu- 
cated until the active world had passed upon his 
qualifications; and moral, because, both in purpose and 
in content, it was the community’s own life and pur- 
pose wrought into the life and purpose of the maturing 
child; such education was complete only when the 
child was thoroughly equipped with the desire and skill 
to continue the traditions and the interests of com- 
munity.” 

In 1916, I went to Reed College to continue similar 
work under the more favorable conditions of the smal] 
college. During my early years at Reed, I further de- 
veloped this conception of the real educational prob- 
lem, and gave that conception formulation in my 
Democracy in Education, which was published in 
1918. ‘The theme of that book appears in the follow- 
ing quotation: 

“Education is not apart from life; it is just the 
adult generation giving its own world to the new 
generation. And be sure that adult generation will 
not give a very different world from that in which 
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itself lives. The adult generation cannot keep its 
own private evils, traditions, greeds, autocracies, 
shams, follies and insincerities, and ask the school, 
working in the midst of these effective influences, to 
produce a new generation committed to good, to 
science, to altruism, to democracy, to honesty, to wis- 
dom, and to sincerity. ‘The democratic problem in 
education is not primarily a problem of training chil- 
dren; it is the problem of making a community within 
which children cannot help growing up to be demo- 
cratic, intelligent, disciplined to freedom, reverent of 
the goods of life and eager to share in the tasks of the 
age. Aschool cannot produce this result; nothing but 
a community can do so.” 

In 1919 I left Reed to spend a year trying to find 
out what was happening as a result of the world war. 
Some of that year I devoted to what was then called 
* War Camp Community Service.” ‘The great cry of 
the time was for “community organization.” This 
cry became a sort of slogan and it came to mean 
a number of things, many of them undesirable, in- 
cluding methods for manipulating the community 
so as to make foreigners as uncomfortable as possible, 
and the closing of the public mind so as to make the 
development of new ideas as difficult as possible. 
A good many books dealing with such problems have 
been written since 1919. My own “ Community 
Organization” was published in 1920. In it I 
wrote: 
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“The fate of democracy is wrapped up in the future 
of community life . .. the problems of the com- 
munity can never rightly be regarded as the private 
tasks of anyone. “The democratic community cannot 
so lightly escape its responsibilities. For a community 
is not a mere aggregation of individuals. And the 
problems of a community are not just the sum of the 
problems of individuals. . . . And the only wisdom 
that is inclusive enough to solve them in democratic 
fashion is the wisdom of the whole people, when 
that has been released, mustered, disciplined, and 
set to work upon the tasks. The salvation of the 
democratic community is in the released wisdom and 
co-operative enterprise of all the members of the com- 
munity.” | 

Since 1920, I have worked outside regular educa- 
tional institutions, for the most part, though I have 
taught several summers in universities, including those 
of North Carolina and Texas. I have taught in the 
New School for Social Research, New York City. I 
have done some extensive teaching through the pages 
of The Survey. I have been trying to find out whether 
there is any non-academic way of carrying forward 
this conception of community education as a practi- 
cable program. In this connection I have studied 
educational problems in all the forty-eight states. I 
have been in Mexico and in Canada. 

In the spring of 1925, I set out to study these same 
problems round the world, wherever my _ interests 
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might lead. JI went through Great Britain ——and on 
to Denmark. Of this country I had known some- 
thing, and I expected much from my visit there. I 
found — as the following pages testify — not only all 
that I had vaguely anticipated, but much more, includ- 
ing, as I have already said, the justification and the 
fulfillment of my own educational thinking of some 
sixteen years. 

I do not mean to imply that in 1910 I was teaching 
American students what Danish students were getting 
in those People’s Highschools. I mean that I was 
pointing out to my students, as early as 1910, that 
America must eventually secure the kind of education 
that I now know Denmark has been achieving in 
those new schools since as long ago as 1865. I did not 
then know anything about those Danish schools. I 
had never heard of them. Even when, in 1915-16, 
I was writing my Democracy in Education, which was 
basically a history of education, and which should, in 
all conscience, have included a large chapter, at least, 
on this Danish movement, I wrote nothing about 
Denmark, because at that time I knew nothing about 
her schools. 

But I did know, as early as 1910, that American 
education, as demonstrated in our schools, was seri- 
ously lacking — in that most fundamental element — 
the cultivation of personality and independence of 
mind. I realized too that that was because we were 
turning all our educating over to the schools, and 
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losing that community life which is ever necessary if 
we are to turn out educated men and women, and not 
mere pedants. 

Moreover, I saw that we were moving on toward a 
community life that would fear new ideas, new 
modes of thinking and new forms of living. Having 
grown up on the frontiers, I naturally feared the de- 
velopment of the intolerant community; and as natu- 
rally longed for the sort of community that would 
welcome new ideas and new forms of living. I had 
even assumed that America really wanted this sort of 
education; that she wanted her social and economic 
wildernesses explored, as her physical wildernesses had 
been explored; that she wanted to probe into the future 
and the unknown. [ assumed that the schools had 
fallen behind the will and desire of the community; 
that the schools, having fallen into academic ways, 
were defrauding the American people, especially 
American children, of their rights and their essential 
desires. I did not know the method by which the in- 
evitable educational revival would be brought about, 
but I had no doubt of its coming, given the necessary 
time. 

That I was mistaken in these assumptions is now no 
part of my story. I merely add, in passing, that I now 
know that our schools are no whit behind the desires 
of the community, by and large. We have returned 
to the primitive folkway mind: we want our schools 
to maintain, defend and reproduce in the younger 
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generation the vested mind and emotions of the passing 
generations. 

But, in Denmark, my faith in education was re- 
stored. I found there that the youthful mind could 
have its chance, and that that youthful mind getting its 
chance, could dare to become intelligent in its own 
way, offering its own strength, its own new patterns of 
understanding and its own new insights into problems 
and needs, to the world worn down by the ignorance 
and the prejudices of the ages. “This was what I had 
wanted to find. My trip around the world was aban- 
doned. I came back home: to digest my information, 
to assimilate it, to try to understand it and —to do 
the next best thing. 

I even wanted to “start something.” One acquaint- 
ance said: “‘ Let’s have a mass meeting, and put this 
thing over!” But, we have too many mass meetings 
in America, now. In some respects, America is just a 
big mass meeting. And this is not a mass-proposition. 
It must begin with one — or a few — in a community, 
and, without noise or foolish publicity, develop from 
the soil and the grass roots, those personal and social 
integrities and integrations which can support and 
carry the “ free intelligence” that is its real product. 
It was nineteen years from the time when the Prophet 
of the North, Bishop Grundtvig, first proposed the 
matter to the Danes before one of them, Kristen Kold, 
was found who was able to demonstrate that the pro- 
posal was not impracticable. ‘The future of any 
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similar movement in America may even now, in simi- 
lar fashion, be infolded, not in a mass meeting, but in 
some quiet activity working in some quiet corner of 
the land. 

In the fourth chapter of this book, some of the 
details of that earlier story and their meanings for us, 
will be set forth. In closing this introductory state- 
ment of the rootage of this idea in my own mind and, 
probably, by analogy, in the mind of many another 
American, I must quote a paragraph from an untrans- 
lated German book which has set forth the meanings 
of these Danish schools most satisfactorily to the Ger- 
man people. This book, Die Volkshochschule by Holl- 
mann (published by Paul Parey, Berlin), should be in 
the library and be read by every student of modern 
education who can read good German, or who can 
afford to hire some one to interpret it for him. ‘The 
following sentences are taken from the introduction 
to the revised 1919 edition: 

“These schools are called Highschools because they 
deal with things of high concern in the life of the 
community; and they are called People’s Highschools 
because they are related to the whole life of the people 
and to those things, only, which are important to all 
the people. Their aim is the creation of a popular 
national culture which will ramify out into whatever 
special interest may be found in human nature, but 
which in its fundamentals is homogeneous and the 
possession of all. ‘The path to this goal is by way of 
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the education of personality: only through the inner 
freedom of personality can such a culture develop. 

“In order to secure this high sense of common 
living, the individual must be freed from the stifling 
constraints of the mass: he must come to know himself 
as a self-directing person. ‘Therefore, inner freedom 
is the highest law of these schools: they do not breed 
submission or regimentation of spirit, but they teach 
the comradeship of all in the life of the community. 
In a word, the spirit of these schools is the spirit of 
democracy. It stands, therefore, in opposition to both 
the current popular opinion of our times and to that 
doctrine of the over-lordship of the state in the midst 
of which we have been but lately living and whose 
form, now broken, lies behind us. 

“Hence, it is obvious why these schools could not 
have been accepted, hitherto, in any land where the 
idea of the supremacy of the state has prevailed: there 
is no room in such a state for the spirit of these schools. 
However, the less welcome such schools are in an au- 
thoritative, magisterial state, the more room there 
must be for them in a people’s state. Otherwise we 
shall find ourselves presently demonstrating that cari- 
cature of democracy of which Herbert Spencer wrote: 
“New democracy is but old despotism Haute 
spelled”! ” 
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I 
THE PLASTIC YEARS 


A LITTLE off the beaten tracks of tourist 
travel and, therefore, largely still un- 
known to the rest of the world, one of the 
smaller European peoples has been developing, 
- through the last half century, a rural and vil- 
lage civilization that is regarded by those who 
know it at first hand as the wonder of the age. 
The Danish farmer is so nearly the master of 
his own economic and cultural destiny that he 
may rightly be described as independent. This 
mastery of destiny presents a striking contrast to 
the drift in American agricultural life to-day. 
Fifty years ago, the American pioneer, hav- 
ing just about come through in his long struggle 
with the wilderness, was beginning to “sit 
pretty ” on his own quarter section of fertile 
land, and was being hailed at home and abroad 
3 
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as one “envied of kings.” A local poet of the 
times sang of him: 


Let sailors sing of ocean deep, 
Let soldiers praise their armor, 

But in my heart this toast I'll keep, 
The Independent Farmer. 


He loves his country and his friends, 
His honesty’s his armor, 

He’s nature’s nobleman in life, 
The independent farmer. 


But to-day the very term “independent 
farmer ” has almost disappeared from our lan- 
guage. The growth of tenantry; migratory 
workers in rural districts; chronic unrest in all 
the agricultural states; rural families “on the 
move ” all over the country; the city-ward drift 
from the farms: tendencies like these show how 
little of that legendary independence remains to 
the American farmer. 

_ Let us look at the Danish scene during the 
‘same period. Sixty years ago, the Danish 
farmer was still a peasant, living after the im- 
memorial fashion of European peasantries and 
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practicing agricultural arts that had not changed 
since Neolithic times. But about 1865 a pro- 
found revolution began in rural Denmark. 
To-day the peasant type has all but disappeared 
from the land. In his place we find the most 
modern of farmers, with scientific technics at 
his command and practicing an agriculture — in 
all its varied branches— such as can be found 
nowhere in America except on the experimental 
farms of the agricultural colleges. Moreover, 
along with this technical advance, the Danish 
rural population has developed arr intelligence 
that, in the words of an official of the state, “ has 
made it capable of creating and successfully 
operating the several vast co-operative enter- 
prises of the nation and of governing its own 
affairs and managing its own interests . .. ina 
discriminating manner.” With all this, these 
former Danish peasants have become one of the 
two most powerful political influences in the 
land. In the light of what has happened to the 
American farmer within this same period, should 
we not be justified in saying that Denmark has 
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produced either the last of the independent 
farmers, or, maybe, the first really independent 
farmers the world has ever known? 

But such independence does not come by acci- 
dent; neither is it, in any, observed case, the gift 
of a bountiful Providence. As the world goes, 
it is something that must be achieved by those 
who would possess it. The existence of such an 
independent type in the modern world drew me 


— asit has drawn hundreds of others — to Den- 
mark in the summer of 1925, where I was able 


to spend some weeks of joyous living and 
adventure. I wanted the explanation of the 
facts. When I asked for the secret, from all 
sides came a single answer: It is the work of the 
People’s Highschools; the rural highschools are 
responsible. — 

I was not unprepared for this reply. I had 
known something about these schools. I had 
read books about them by both foreign and 
American authors, and numerous magazine 
articles. To be sure, the books and articles 
were not altogether illuminative because the 
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writers seemed to be doing their best to explain 
the Danish schools in terms of our own concep- 
tions of education — that is, in terms of school- 
ing. When I tried to fit them into my own ex- 
perience —as a teacher in rural schools in 
Indiana and Washington; as a high school 
teacher in Iowa and Illinois; as a college teacher 
in Kansas, Washington and Oregon; as a worker 
in adult education enterprises in Seattle, Port- 
land and New York City — something was al- 
ways left over: the explanations did not ex- 
plain—the essence of the matter “slipped 
through the language and escaped.” 

Slowly, through the years, there had been 
growing up within me the conviction that educa- 
tion — not mere schooling, but the totality of 
stimulations and opportunities for response af- 
forded the individual — must play an increasing 
part in releasing, developing and shaping to 
creative uses the native energies of the human 
spirit. I had long been working to help make 
our own schools conceive their service in this 
mood. I had come, more and more, to believe 
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that our democracy was suffering from avoidable 
poverty of the spirit because we were ignoring 
the undiscovered wealth of our individual and 
community life. It seemed to me that to think 
of education as something to be got over with in 
the few years of childhood and youth was to con- 
fess a serious failure of the imagination; that 
such an education could never bring us to our 
true human estate; and that, unless we could 
make our education coextensive with life and 
experience, the education of children must de- 
generate — as it is always in danger of doing — 
into the deadly grind of the schools. I had 
taught little children, and high school youths, 
and college men and women. I had worked for 
years helping prepare teachers to be educational 
leaders of their communities rather than mere 
mechanical drudges in class rooms. When de- 
nied the opportunity longer to do work of this 
sort, I had taken up the teaching of adults on 
new lines. In this connection, this Danish type 
of “ people’s education ” had first come to my 
attention. Out of my then boundless ignorance 
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of the matter, I had helped to establish a school, 
in the Pennsylvania highlands, which was to 
have been the leader of a similar popular educa- 
tional movement in America. 

My interest was profound, but my ignorance 
out-bulked it. I gave it up and turned student, 
instead. I went to Denmark to find the Danish 
answer at first hand. Here were two not unre- 
lated phases of existence — a civilization whose 
keynote was independence, and an education 
organized on novel lines. I wanted to learn how 
this small northern people had been able to 
transmute what was called education into the 
substance of civilized independence. . 

I was not unprepared, therefore, for the an- 
swer everywhere given me. But I was not able, 
at first, to accept it as a complete explanation of 
the facts. It seemed too simple —to one used 
to the massive machineries of our American 
system. For— in a word —I found only this, 
that broadly arranged social and intellectual 
stimuli were made to play —in an atmosphere 
of utmost freedom — upon the plastic minds of 
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young adults. That only: nothing more. And 
out of that — I was asked to believe — came the 
best of Danish education, out of which, in turn, 
came the best of Danish civilization. It seemed 
to me that no single factor could account for all 
the complex changes that have taken place in 
individual and group life in Denmark in these 
fifty years. 

I had to admit, however, that an education 
that could acquire such a reputation at home, as 
well as abroad, must have something profoundly 
significant in its character. The whole situation 
became the subject of absorbed observation and 
study for weeks; and though, in the end, I had 
to leave Denmark with many questions still un- 
answered, I had reached some conclusions which 
cheered me and enriched the hopes that have for 
many years lain closest to my heart. I shall set 
down here as many, as I can of what unfolded 
before me. Let me begin with some more 
familiar facts — to fill in the background. 

The idea embodied in these Danish schools 
was first suggested in 1832 — nearly a century 
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ago. The first school was attempted in 1844. It 
failed. The first successful one was opened in 
1851. It took nineteen years to get this new 
idea at work in a single school. Since 1864, 
that is, since Denmark’s disastrous second war 
with Prussia, the idea and the movement have 
spread rapidly. There are now some sixty of 
these schools located in various parts of the 
country; and some 300,000 young people have 
passed through them in the last fifty years — 
most of these in the last twenty, so that it is 
estimated that about 30 per cent of the present © 
adult rural and village population has been, at 
one time or another, in these schools. These 
figures help to explain the cultural interests of 
the village, and the esteem in which these schools 
are held. The idea seems to have been very 
effective after it got started. What was that 
idea? 


The underlying idea [says a Danish writer] was 
due in its original form to the late Bishop, N. 5S. F. 
Grundtvig. What this distinguished poet-prelate 
aimed at was not the creation of another “school for 
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knowledge.”” What young people needed or desired 
of actual concrete information or skill could be assured 
to them at some one or another of the numerous seats 
of more or less scientific learning already in existence, 
with which the “people’s highschool” is so far from 
wishing to complete that it has even, time and again, 
been held up as their very antithesis. “The idea of 
Grundtvig was that this new school should, before and 
beyond all else, concern itself with awakening and de- 
veloping the sense of responsibility in the young — 
women as well as men, and thus assist them to become 
good citizens, each one capable of filling in a worthy 
manner his or her place in the world. ‘This result was 
to be accomplished chiefly by means of the “living 
word” in the form of lectures... . For these 
reasons, the instruction given in these schools has 
always been strongly marked by the personality of the 
individual teachers; and it has aimed, above everything 
else, at developing the individuality of the pupils. 


Here was something new under the sun — to 
an American. It was not that the words were 
strange, but — to use Mark Twain’s conceit — 
the tune was unfamiliar. If what this Danish 
authority says were true these schools would 
present at least three startling divergences from 
the conventional in American education. 
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In the first place, these schools exist not to 
give the students information or skills, but to 
awaken their personalities and to develop their 
sense of responsibility. The public schools, the 
Latin schools, the vocational schools and the uni- 
versity are depended upon to defend and incul- 
cate the ancient learnings and the needful skills: 
these folk schools stand to conserve the moral 
and intellectual integrity of the individual stu- 
dent against all external compulsions. 

Second, these schools do not teach lessons out 
of books. The teachers must be equal to the task 
of carrying along the educational process with- | 
out the interposition of books; and the student 
must be equal to the still greater task — the 
most important task any student can ever under- 
take — of becoming reconciled to the use of his 
own judgment — to use the words of an Ameri- 
can educator. This result, unfortunately, is one 
which few students in “ regular schools ” ever 
come within sight of. It is the heart of the 
whole matter, as we shall see, in these Danish 
folk schools. 
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The third divergence from our conventions is 
this, that these schools are not avenues of escape 
from work and responsibility. Through them 
work is to be made intelligent, and responsibility 
is to be touched with imagination and rescued 
from both drudgery and the spirit of petty 
tyranny. In other words, this education is not 
to be a means either of escape from life, or of 
complete submergence in a changeless past: it is 
to liberate the student into a resourceful and 
creative future. He is to be a citizen of that 
future. He must learn, therefore, how to make 
his own eventual present the sort of an age in 
which it will be his delight to dwell. 

In short, these schools were to help the young 
person become an intelligent, independent indi- 
vidual, who none the less would recognize his 
responsibility, to his own age, and would accept 
- his full share of the constructive tasks of civiliza- 
tion. But is not this theoretical product of these 
schools just our former acquaintance, the inde- 
pendent codperative farmer of the Danish 
countryside? Theory and result seem here to 
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have definite correlation. This might be a coin- 
cidence. Things may have just happened this 
way. Before such an important conclusion can 
be admitted, we shall do well to have a look at 
one of these schools in actual operation. 

I visited several of them in the full swing of 
their work. I spent some weeks in careful study 
of their methods, processes, aims and results. I 
talked with teachers and directors (most edu- 
cated Danes speak English). I shared in the 
common life. I listened in on lectures, the gen- 
eral trend of which, even in the unfamiliar Dan- 
ish, I could not wholly mistake. And I caught 
the feel of a splendid cultural intelligence which 
expressed itself in everything. 

I reached the school at Ryslinge — on the 
island of Fyn, the finest farming area of the 
nation — at nine, just in time for the first lec- 
ture. A visitor, the director of the Royal Li- 
brary, Copenhagen, who was traveling over 
Denmark in the interest of library extension, 
was to lecture on Great Books I Have Known. 
Though he spoke in Danish, he could not keep 
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his meanings entirely hidden from me. The 
students avidly followed this splendid master of 
the world of books through great, new ranges of 
time and space and experience. The hour began 
and closed with a song. 

At ten, we were turned out into the open 
world. The. students—all young women: 
these schools are open to men for a five months’ 
term each winter, and to women for a somewhat 
shorter term, each summer — went to the open 
gymnasium for an hour of recreation. The 
teachers went about their appointments, with 
Visitors, or with individual students. I was left 
free to get my bearings and to see the setting of 
the school. 

Ryslinge Highschool is one of the oldest of 
the schools. It was in this little village that 
Kristen Kold, a practical teacher, who had as- 
similated the idea of the new education which 
Grundtvig had proposed, began, in 1851, the 
first successful effort along this line. He opened 
his own little cottage to the fifteen students who 
came — the advance guard of the 300,000 to 
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follow; and he did much of the teaching him- 
self. That old cottage still stands, much as he 
left it; but the work begun there grows from 
year to year.” 

The present Ryslinge school has a place of its 
own at the edge of the village. There are build- 
ings adequate to the simple housing of the stu- 
dent body, and the teachers and their families: 
a dormitory for a hundred and twenty-five stu- 
dents; a dining hall for the school community; 
lecture and other meeting halls; recreation 
facilities; and a wonderful garden. Nothing 
in Denmark, either private or public, is com- 
plete without its garden. The buildings are laid 
out in a compact quadrangle, through which runs 
a street. The garden, which seems without 
limits, begins at the far end of the street. 

The lecturer for the next hour is one I have 
come all this long way to see, director emeritus 
of the school, Alfred Poulsen, who talks on the 
subject of Great Travel Routes about the Earth, 


1 Details of these beginnings will be found in Chapter 
IV. 
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and Their Historical Meanings. He also speaks 
in Danish, but he uses a map, and I have enough 
of the simpler words to be able to follow him, a 
bit. I do not mind confessing that the world 
looks like a new planet to me after he has taken 
us about it, and brought us home again. 

Mr. Poulsen was for forty years the director 
of this school. He has but recently surrendered 
his administrative duties to his chosen successor; 
but he retains his teaching work here; and, in 
addition, he is the president of the national as- 
sociation of teachers in these highschools. He is 
regarded by all who know him as one of the 
great minds and spirits of the whole movement 
— perhaps its finest living embodiment. 

We have lunch together: students, teachers 
and their wives, and the visitors, all in the school 
commons. There is a bit of a simple song; a 
fine sense of good fellowship; the ease that 
comes of living at a pace slow enough to permit 
of real laughter; and a sense of good taste and 
simple dignity. 

Mr. Poulsen suggests that we spend the half 
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hour I asked him for in the garden. The ques- 
tions that rise are many; but the fundamental 
one is, of course: What are you really trying to 
do in these queer schools? His smile is kindly, 
tolerant. 

Whatever the facts may be in other lands, he 
begins, the young Dane of the countryside de- 
velops, at a rather uniform age, serious inter- 
est in questions about life and the world. Dur- 
ing the “early adult ” years, that is, between 
eighteen and twenty-five, normal young people, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, are greatly 
concerned with decisive issues. They, want to 
know what meanings life has, if any — and if 
anyone can tell them; they want light as to their 
own proper vocations in the world — if they are 
to have vocations; they want to know the mean- 
ings of the relentless sex-hungers that gnaw at 
their bodies and minds; they want to get some 
sense of their own relationships, or lack of rela- 
tionships, to the age in which they live — and, 
maybe, to the ages; and for a short while, at 
least, many of them are curious — and some are 
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afraid — in the presence of the mystery of death. 
These are important questions. Most of our reg- 
ular schools ignore them, feeling that they are of 
a sort for the church to answer, or that they will 
be indirectly answered in the course of the years 
of schooling. Asa matter of fact, these ques- 
tions are mostly ignored in the years of ordinary 
schooling, and never answered; so that most 
adults carry about with them all their lives a 
wistfulness that has its roots in the unanswered 
questions of their youth. We feel that the most 
important task in all education is this of bringing 
to our young people such answers as the race 
has been able to find, such help as our most ex- 
perienced men and women can offer. We have 
no fear that our young people will fail to learn. 
If they get wise answers or convincing guidance 
in these crucial times of youth, they will spend 
their lives learning! 

I must interrupt here, for a moment. I do 
not claim that Mr. Poulsen, and other teachers 
like himself, answer all the importunate ques- 
tions that these student groups ask. But I am 
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sure of this, that the student feels, after he has 
listened to or talked with such a teacher, that he 
has a right to have his own questions; that his 
own questions are more important than are 
mathematical or chemical formulae; that not to 
ask them is to suffer partial death, and that not 
to be permitted to ask them is a sort of spiritual 
murder; that to seek all his days for answers to 
them is the way of wisdom; and that all mathe- 
matical formulae — all the sciences and learn- 
ings, in fact — are significant just in the measure 
that they help us in the long run answer the pro- 
found questions of life and work, of love and 
happiness. 

For these reasons, and other similar ones — 
Mr. Poulsen continues we have kept these 
schools free from state control. They are vol- 
untary institutions: the teachers control them, in 
the interest of what we conceive as an intellectu- 
ally free education. Of course, no compulsion, 
of any sort, surrounds them. The students at- 
tend voluntarily. The only requirement for ad- 
mission is that the student shall be eighteen years 
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old. They pay tuition — not a large sum, but 
enough to make them consider whether this is the 
way they want to spend their money. They get 
no grades, no credits, no standings, no diplomas, 
no graduations, and no assured job at the end. 
There are no examinations or tests, at any stage 
of the course. Virtue is here its own and only 
reward, and vice is its own day of judgment. We 
tell the students when they first come that they 
will not find here anything that, by any stretch of 
the imagination, they can turn to material gain 
in the world later on. Of course, this puts a tre- 
mendous task upon the teachers — and a no less 
tremendous task upon the students. The fact 
that these schools have made a steady growth for 
fifty years is proof that such tasks are welcomed 
by both students and teachers. 

We limit our students to the years of early 
maturity for quite definite reasons. We have 
found that younger people are, as a rule, not yet 
ready for serious consideration of their own per- 
sonal problems or their approaching social re- 
sponsibilities; and that older people are, on the 
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whole, not likely to awaken to new ranges of per- 
sonal development — though there are many 
exceptions to this general rule. 

We hear it said, sometimes, Mr. Poulsen con- 
tinued, that young people, even of these “ early 
adult ” years, have no such problems; that they 
are either frivolous or dumb. But we are sure 
that, even in cities, every young person has mo- 
ments when such questions weigh heavily upon 
him. A real education would find those young 
people just at those moments. 

Others say that young people ought not to 
have such questions. But saying “ ought not ” to 
nature is certainly carrying this modern jest 
about the “ meaninglessness of life ” a bit too 
far. It may be perfectly proper for children to 
have no questions; or for bruised and disillu- 
sioned men and women of thirty-five, and up, to 
resolve “ that life has no meaning,” even though 
they are a bit wistful as they say it. That’s their 
own affair. But they should have a little delicacy 
about denying reality to the profound question- 
ings of eighteen. Children are born ignorant. 
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They have to learn how to live. They learn, 
it is true, all through their childhood and youth. 
But at eighteen they still have the largest les- 
sons of life to learn; and the things they 
learn in the few years around eighteen will de- 
termine, in large measure, the rest of their 
careers. 

Again I must interrupt. We havea legend — 
out of our mechanistic biology and psychology. 
— that the destiny of the individual is settled by 
factors dominant from before birth, or by ha- 
bituations set up in the first few years of child- 
hood. If we accept that legend, why then noth- 
ing new can happen to a child after he is, say, six 
yearsold. But Josh Billings once said: “ It wuz 
never my ignorunce that done me up, it wuz the 
things I knowed that wuzent so.” The experi- 
ence of Denmark shows that this deterministic 
biology and psychology is, in some part, at least, 
knowledge that simply isn’t so. Any person 
who asks puzzled questions is still unfinished: 
his education is incomplete; his future is not yet 
wholly determined. Young people —at least 
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many of them, in Denmark —still ask such 
questions. Hence they are still to be educated. 
The folk schools deal with them in this spirit. 
The psychology of the situation is available to 
the world. The civilization of the Danish 
countryside is proof of its validity. 

There is, as a rule, no discussion in the lecture 
rooms, but the students carry on endless discus- 
sions amongst themselves and with the teachers, 
singly and in groups. The non-use of books in- 
tensifies the intellectual life. There are books in 
the library — which anyone may use. But no 
student is ever permitted to believe that he can 
substitute words, or ideas taken from books, for 
his own cerebrations, or as substitutes for his own 
mental growth. 

It will be objected by some whose total knowl- 
edge is based on experience in American schools 
that this lecture system is faulty, as an educa- 
tional method. But the system must be judged 
on its merits and by its results. There isa depth 
of intellectual interest in the Danish community 
that is unusual. The Danes say this is the prod- 
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uct of these schools. How shall we explain the 
facts? | 

We must not interpret these Danish lectures 
after our own models. ‘The Danish teacher lec- 
tures once a day to a hundred students. That’s 
his stated day’s work. He does not repeat the 
contents of books which students have read and 
outgrown; he does not give summaries of ir- 
relevant intellectual details, which students must 
write down, commit to memory and forget at 
their own peril. The lecture is, to the student, 
like the reading of an interesting new book, or 
conversation with a genial, stimulating mind. 
The lecturer takes the students up into a high 
place and helps them see some part of the world 
in perspective, with long lights across the hills 
and valleys; with large grasp of relationships; 
with a wholeness that makes generous room for 
endless matters of fact that the student may un- 
cover during all the rest of his life. 

Then, the lecturer, giving but one lecture a 
day, has much time to give to incidental, volun- 
tary group and personal discussions with stu- 
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dents; and the students having no assigned les- 
sons to get, or required books to read, have time 
to take advantage of the teacher’s leisure. So, 
many hours are spent daily by teachers and stu- 
dents in self-initiated group discussions — the 
essence of real education. 

Moreover, the five months spent by students 
in these schools should be regarded — in terms 
of educational theory — as being devoted to two 
matters, each supremely important in science, 
and both highly neglected in American educa- 
tion. These two matters are, first: the elabora- 
tion of what I may call a “ life-hypothesis,” 
which is carefully wrought out by the individual 
student for his own uses, in his own thinking, in 
discussion with teachers and fellow students and 
in much private meditation, and which will be 
eventually put to the test of lasting experimenta- 
tion under the realistic conditions of life and 
work in the community through the long years 
of life; and second, some preliminary clearing 
up of the practical conditions of this living ex- 
periment, by a careful consideration of the forces 
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that are operative in the life of the community, 
including the ancient traditions and cultures, 
lingering institutional prerogatives, and the 
growing scientific hopes of the countryside and 
the village. 

All these matters are involved or implied in 
this general system of education, of which the 
lecture is but a single factor. No one assumes 
that all these things happen in the experiences of 
all the students in all these schools. But enough 
of them happen in enough of the students in 
enough of the schools to account for this defi- 
nitely intelligent atmosphere which is the life 
of the countryside and the village. 

Not all young people in Denmark go to these 
schools. Some cannot stand the discipline that 
freedom entails. They go to the Latin schools 
and the university, where their work can be di- 
rected for them in detail. But those do come 
who want that combination of free initiative and 
realistic mental discipline which has been, in all 
ages, the ideal of a liberal education. 

These schools do not give “ college courses,” 
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with appurtenances. They lay the foundations 
of self-education. In their short terms, they 


help the young Dane learn how to educate him-_/ 


self — which is the only way he can ever become 
educated. These schools stir youth to faith in it- 
self; they give momentum to learning, make 
it seem socially important, and offer, perhaps, 
a sort of general “road guide” through 
the realms of knowledge; and then they 
set the youth upon his own feet — with life 
and the world in which to adventure all his 
days. 

Being autonomous, these schools have no com- 
mon program. Each does its own work in its own 
way. But all have a common aim. They all 
seek to plant the roots of the individual’s life 
deep in the soils of the old Danish cultures; to 
lift the eyes of his mind high above the merely 
local, and to show him the great pageant of his- 
tory; to help him envisage the structure of a rich 
and varied community life; and to catch the con- 
trast between tradition and science as the inter- 
preter of life. They believe that if a tree — ora 
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man — isto grow tall and strong the roots must 
go deep. 

So these students come to understand and ap- 
preciate what Denmark has been, and is: Den- 
mark, incarnate in a great teacher, brings them 
this. They learn something of the great minds 
and great moments of history: a teacher who has 
lived through history brings them this. Not 
much can be done, of course, with the details of 
history in a few months —nor in a few years, 
either, as most college graduates could testify, if 
given immunity. But some sense of the great 
trends can be realized, and some of the great 
answers to life’s problems. 

They stand face to face for some never to be 
forgotten hours with the spirit of science, as in- 
carnate in a flaming mind, and let their own 
minds make up as to whether they are to live as 
traditionalists or as scientists. And they confront 
the realities of social living — the forces that 
are tearing down and building up communities, 
at home and around the world. 

This is the sort of teaching that goeson. Out 
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of his contacts with these minds and personalities 
for these few months, the average student in one 
of these schools becomes intelligent enough to 
know that the only sort of life that is endurable 
is a life of intellectual and moral independence; 
and that the only possible way by which such a 
life can be achieved, in these days of world-pres- 
sures in all lines, is through social and economic 
codperation with his fellows. He goes back to 
his home intelligently ready to help make his 
village a center of human culture; to make the 
codperative associations the permanent instru- 
ments of its economic activities; and to make the 
codperative spirit the expression of its moral and 
religious interests. 

These schools do not “ graduate” anybody. 
They do not, for any consideration, guarantee 
that anybody has an “ education,” much less a 
“mind.” But they, do undertake to awaken 
whatever “mind” any student may have 
brought to the school with him; and they offer 
that “ mind” at just the right moments in its 
embattled history the chance that it needs to es- 
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cape from the trivial, the glittering, the sordid 
and the moribund in its environments, into life 
and growth. These things these schools do: 
nothing more. What more can any school really 
do? 

In the course of my observations, all the ele- 
ments in the picture came to a focus: the theory 
of these schools as stated by Grundtvig; the civ- 
ilization of the countryside, as dramatized in 
the codperative individualist, the independent 
farmer; and now these practices of the folk 
schools themselves: theory, practice, and results 
all agreed. In their correlation I found the an- 
swer to my original questions with an authentic- 
ity that I had not thought possible. The theory, 
itself, is undogmatic; the practices are flexible 
and free; the result is a civilization which com- 
bines rootage in the ancient soils of national cul- 
ture and community living with growth into the 
free world of science and intelligent control. 
This is what education at its best always hopes 
to be: the release and discipline of a social intel- 
ligence that is adequate, by and large, to the com- 
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plicated task of directing social change. Here, 
in Denmark, educational intelligence seems to 
have achieved this aim. It has discovered, and 
learned how to utilize those intellectual vitamins 
and those spiritual endocrines which regulate the 
processes of social metabolism, so that farming 
has completely lost its ancient derogations; vil- 
lage life, elsewhere often so stupefying, has here 
become the center of the finest cultural and co- 
operative developments; and information, usu- 
ally looked upon as about as desirable as so much 
sawdust, has here become the structural material 
of a complete equipment of scientific technics. 
This —that “consummation devoutly to be 
wished ”?—to quote a well-known Dane— 
seems to me not only the adequate answer to 
my quest—but an educational achievement 
with which the whole world needs to be ac- 
quainted. 

One further line of evidence must be cited. 
The support of such “ free schools ” is always a 
difficult problem. It has been difficult in Den- 
mark. In the old days the schools always had 
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deficits. Some failed for lack of funds. But, 
now the difficulty is past. The state, which in no 
sense owns or controls these schools, helps to sup- 
port them. The state grants subventions to any 
such school, on two simple conditions; first, that 
the school shall have been in existence at least 
two years, and shall have at least forty pupils 
each year; and, second, that it is doing genuine 
work, not just “stalling” for a subvention. 
There is here no state control: a state inspector 
visits the school to find out whether it has the 
minimum number of students, and whether it is 
carrying on a regular program of work. He 
does not concern himself with what the school is 
teaching: with its politics, or its economics, or its 
moralities, or its religions. If the school has its 
pupils and is carrying on work, it gets its sub- 
vention —according to its needs— from the 
state. 

That subvention comes in two parts: one part 
helps pay the salaries of teachers; the other part 
helps defray the expenses of needy students. 
More than a million kroner of state money goes 
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into these salaries, each year; and more than 
600,000 kroner into student support. 

These schools accept this state aid without sub- 
mitting to state control on the ground that the 3 
modern democratic nation must make sure, for 
its own protection, that its intellectual life is not 
left wholly to the not too tender mercies of the 
formal state schools. ‘ Nothing,” said Grundt- 
vig, “could be more undesirable than the com- 
plete regimentation of mind that must come 
from the complete surrender of the control of 
education to the state.’ The independent 
farmer of the countryside says, “Those are my 
sentiments, to the dot ”; and the teacher in the 
People’s Highschool says, “The nation needs 
more than one kind of education: we offer the 
other kind.” 

The state accepts the argument as valid — 
partly because the “ state ” is, in large part, just 
this independent farmer of the countryside; but 
mostly because, through several decades, now, 
the idea has been able to demonstrate its validity. 
In Denmark, the doctrine that the state must 
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control all the education that it pays for stops 
short here. The security of the state rests, the 
Danes believe, not in the regimentation of the 
minds of its subjects, but in the independent in- 
telligence of the people. Therefore, the gov- 
ernment makes sure that these free schools shall 
not fail for lack of funds. 

This attitude seems to me to be a “ high water 
mark ” of modern civilization. 

If I have spoken with enthusiasm of these 
schools, it is because they seem to me the most 
intelligent educational institutions I have ever 
come in contact with. I do not mean that there 
is no place for other types of schools in Denmark. 
Nor do I mean that these schools are beyond 
criticism, or that the methods of these Danish 
teachers have been in all ways above reproach. 
I do mean that it is demonstrated in these 
schools, that the things intelligence is engaged 
in making, larger intelligence can criticise, 
correct, adapt, or destroy as conditions may 
demand — without smashing the foundations of 
the world. Such criticisms and such changes are 
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being made all the while in Denmark. Their 
cumulation has turned a nation of peasants into 
a nation of independent farmers and so long as 
these remain, they will fight for and support the 
sort of school that most nearly serves their 
changing needs. | 
Others, elsewhere, will work out their own 
programs in their own ways. Sweden and Fin- 
land have, in more recent years, gone far toward 
building schools of this same general type for 
their own rural needs. And, in Danish cities, 
just now, as the workers are gaining more and 
more of political power, they are preparing to 
make use of this “ free ” school idea. To be 
sure, the city workers have some difficulty in 
organizing such a program: they are socialists, 
and as such they are, theoretically, committed to 
an unmitigated support of the state schools. 
Nonetheless, they are casting longing eyes in the 
direction of this “ free” program; and in one 
city, Esbjerg, on the west coast, they have built 
an Arbejderhijskole, or Workers’ Highschool, 
much on the lines of the rural institutions. But 
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that is another story, dealing with another chap- 
ter in the life of Denmark, and perhaps of the 
world —a chapter still mostly unwritten be- 
cause as yet unlived. 

But whatever that new chapter may turn out 
to be, nothing therein to be written can dim the 
story herein briefly told. Something has hap- 
pened in the Danish country side that has not 
happened elsewhere in the world: the farmer has 
become the scientist in his work and the co- 
operator in his economic life, and through science 
and co-operation he has achieved — within the 
limits and stabilities of the existent world order 
— such a control over his own destiny as to be 
rightly called “independent.” These results 
are, quite generally, by the Danes and their 
visitors, attributed, predominantly, to the work 
of these independent, free schools, which have 
violated all the accepted practices of the con- 
ventional schools and universities; but which 
have helped thereby to secure to the private and 
public life of Denmark an intellectual depth and 
breadth almost unknown elsewhere — not pri- 
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marily by working for it in a formal fashion, but 
by making such a result supremely desirable as 
a community accomplishment and by eliminating 
those obstacles which in most schools stand in the 
way of progress to the goals they most profess to 
be seeking. | 

It is no part of my present argument that these 
Danish schools can be made to work in other 
lands. But educators, everywhere, have much 
to learn from these schools. In the next chap- 
ter I shall deal with the rural life in which these 
schools have so large a share. The implications 
of this program for American education will be 
the subject of two final chapters. 


IT 
THE OPEN MIND 


HE Danish farmer is no longer a man 
uy with the hoe. He is an “independent 
farmer” — at home on his own soil. In the 
Danish country-side there is a population of about 
a million adults living in hundreds of agricul- 
tural villages and small towns. Sixty, years ago 
the inhabitants of these same areas were mostly 
peasants — “ bowed by the weight of centuries ” 
— discouraged by the failure of their long ef- 
forts to recover from the ruin that came upon 
the North in the Napoleonic wars, and especially 
disheartened, just then, by the disastrous out- 
come of the recent war with Prussia, through 
which Denmark had lost her southern provinces 
of Schleswig and Holstein. As we shall see, all 
that discouragement has been overcome. Be- 
tween the conditions that existed sixty years ago 
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and those of today the distance is enormous. It. 
is likely that no other land can show as great 
advance in prosperity and culture as Denmark 
has achieved in those sixty years. 

As I pointed out in the first chapter, the Danes 
insist that this distance has been covered because 
primarily of the new spirit that was infused into 
the national life after 1865 by the People’s 
Highschools. Three hundred thousand of the 
present adult population of the Danish country- 
side have been students, at one time or another, 
in those schools. That is to say, 30 per cent of 
the men and women of Denmark’s rural and 
village communities have been fully exposed to 
that special type of education which was organ- 
ized and is maintained for the purpose of 
“‘ awakening personality and developing respon- 
sibility.” Nowhere else in the world, I suppose, 
can any such figures be shown: 30 per cent of 
the adult population with an intellectual vitality 
that is at least the equal of that secured in the 
colleges of America! In Denmark, if anywhere 
on the earth, we should be able to judge a type 
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of education by its results. What then are the 
social fruits of this Danish People’s Highschool 
movement? What is the civilization of the 
Danish countryside? 

Always, everywhere civilization rests upon a 
physical basis. ‘The territory of Denmark com- 
prises the peninsula of Jutland and more than 
five hundred islands, of which Zealand and Fyn 
are the largest and most important. The total 
area is something more than 16,000 square miles 
— about half the size of the state of Indiana. 
Of this area, about 20 per cent is uncultivable, 
being drift sands and dunes, heath and heather 
hills, bogs, and forests. With respect to the re- 
mainder, nature was not wholly kind. Denmark 
has no coal, no minerals or metals, and no water- 
power, The sources of her wealth have been 
and are the soil, much of which was not naturally 
very fertile; and the sea, which though treach- 
erous as are all northern seas, has ever been 
extremely bountiful. Out of the materials pro- 
vided by the rarely friendly seas and the uncer- 
tainly fertile soils, Denmark has laid the founda- 
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tions of her remarkable national economy; in 
these she has found the economic footholds of 
her splendid independence. Her people, by 
their energies and intelligence, have overcome 
the handicaps of fate, and taken their place 
among the nations — “ without fear and without 
reproach.” 

The country-side itself tells the long story. A 
journey from Esbjerg, on the west coast —the 
port to which most of the British trade with Den- 
mark sails — to Copenhagen, the capital, on the 
island of Zealand, on the east coast, unfolds bit 
by bit the pageant of man’s centuries-long strug- 
gle with, and mastery over, the refractory re- 
sources nature had provided. Esbjerg itself is an 
accident: a city of 25,000 inhabitants that hides 
between a sandy reef thrown up by the incessant 
waves and winds of the North Sea and the long 
ridges of the sand dunes that line the whole west 
caast of Jutland — its one excuse for being that, 
somewhere on the west coast, a harbor was 
needed where the trains that bring the rich agri- 
cultural exports of East Jutland and Fyn could 
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meet the ships that would carry those exports to 
their natural market, the manufacturing cities of 
Great Britain; and this spot seemed best for such 
a port. So, within thirty years, Esbjerg has 
grown — from absolutely nothing to its present 
estate: it tells the story of the growth of Danish 
export trade and, hence, of Denmark’s growing 
prosperity. 

Leaving Esbjerg by train, we plunge at once 
into the dune country — ten miles or so of the 
most dreary, barren waste, as primitive as though 
man still were of the distant future. But just 
beyond the dunes, we come upon the heather 
hills and the heath, where scattering evidences 
of man’s first fierce battle with the soil appear. 
Knut Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil is a Norwe- 
gian story; but it deals with this same sort of 
primitive heath, and its scene might have been 
laid in almost any part of the heath lands of 
Denmark. Almost all of Denmark is an epic of 
the making of a soil. 

As we go eastward, the hills become softer, 
lower, more tractable — until they merge at 
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length into the long rolling farm lands of east 
Jutland where everything begins to wear the as- 
pect of control and patient submission to the will 
of man. Here and there are remnants of the 
original forests; here and there stretches of bog. 
Both forest and bog are valuable, of course, 
within limits: the forests for lumber and the bogs 
for peat. 

Presently we come to Fredericia, and the 
Little Belt, the narrow strait that divides the 
island of Fyn from the main land. The train is 
ferried over to the island. This is a state rail- 
road, and the service is all that could be asked 
for. Weare ona hurtigtog or express train, and 
we lose no time. We plunge into the heart of 
Fyn. We come to Odense, a city of 50,000 in- 
habitants, once the capital of Denmark, now a 
somewhat uninteresting, modernized city, which 
sedulously treasures its one heritage — the little 
old house where Hans Christian Andersen was 
born. 

In Odense, I had an international encounter 
which shows somewhat the character of Danish 
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provincial life. I put my bag in at the parcel- 
check of the railroad station that I might have a 
few hours of freedom for wandering about the 
streets. A girl of some fifteen years, whom I 
took to be Danish, gave me the check without 
speaking. When, later, I claimed the bag, this 
same girl answered in good English when I 
asked the charge. 

“You speak English! ” I exclaimed, de- 
lighted. 

“ Oh, yes,” she said; “ English is my native 
language.” 

“But how is that? ” I persisted. ‘“‘ Are you 
not Danish? ” 

“Yes,” she replied; ‘‘ my parents are Danish, 
but I am born in Hong Kong.” 

“In Hong Kong! But how could that be? ” 

“ Well, my parents lived many years in Hong 
Kong. I was born there and spent all my child- 
hood there. Of course, we spoke Danish in our 
home; but English was the language of the com- 
munity, and I learned to speak it as well as my 
Danish.” 
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“ And how do you like it, back here in Odense, 
now?” I asked. 

“ Qh, it will do,” she answered, with a far- 
away look in her eyes. “ But, of course, I’d like 
to be back in Hong Kong! ” 

This is not to be taken as evidence of monot- 
ony in the Danish provincial town; though I 
who have spent several hours walking about the 
streets of Odense and have never been in Hong 
Kong can readily understand why this girl with 
an international experience should prefer the in- 
ternational city (even though our conversation 
took place on a day marked by anti-foreign riots 
in the Chinese city). I tell this story to show 
that the Danes are not provincials. They know 
the world. They have been seamen and world 
adventurers since the days of the vikings. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of them have come to Amer- 
ica, and many of these have returned home to 
live. These international contacts and the fer- 
ments that have come of them enter into the 
community life of these people of the North. 
They are not provincials. They have seen and 
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known the world — and they have chosen, many 
of them, to live in the home-land. 

As we leave Odense, traveling through the 
finest agricultural areas of all Denmark, where 
every tiniest bit of land has been subdued to 
man’s most careful whim, let me linger long 
enough to draw, as best I may, a pen-picture of 
the scene. It isa picture several times observed, 
for I passed this way more than once —a picture 
that can never be lost from my memory. | 

Against the gently undulating country-side, 
which rises across green meadows and far- 
stretching fields of wheat and rye and oats to 
low hills in the distance, cluster the houses of 
the rural villages. White walls lift out of 
green foregrounds; red roofs cover the walls. 
This is not a garish red; it is that red which is 
the complement of the green of the fields — so 
that, as one looks, the colors interchange: roofs 
become momentarily green, and the meadows 
are dotted with flecks of shifting, dancing reds. 
The village becomes one with the fields: it is the 
home of busy people who are native to the soil, 
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and who accept their nativity and build their 
lives of it. Over all are skies of that brilliant 
blue which is to be found nowhere but far from 
cities and near the sea — with now and again a 
great storm-cloud lifting its front against the 
west. This is the setting and frame of the Dan- 
ish country-side. 

But this is not a picture in still life: it is a 
scene of many-sided activities. About each 
house is a garden: the Dane must have his gar- 
den. One part of it he gives to fruits— of 
every sort known to the climate. Vegetables 
fill a second part. The third is reserved for 
flowers and roses— which grow in rich and 
colorful profusion. The garden may, perhaps, 
be a bit too formal. No one can miss the fact of 
its existence. 

Beyond the garden lie the fields. Here 
agriculture has reached unusual competence. 
Seventy-five years ago, it was, like all European 
farming, still a primitive peasant drudgery, its 
processes dating from Neolithic times. Today, 
all is changed. Every scientific discovery that 
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can be employed in these rural arts is here known 
and used. The Danish farm, large or small, is 
a congeries of natural elements, native or 1m- 
ported — soils, fertilizers, tools, power, seeds, 
and seasons — all organized for the production 
of adesired crop. Yet this farm is not a factory 
— with the setting of factory industry. It is 
still a country farm: fat cattle graze in lush 
meadows —even though they are staked in 
straight lines so that they graze the fields evenly 
from end to end; brooks still run lazily over 
their pebbles, even though their banks are clean; 
and the children of the country-side still go 
along the winding roads to and from their coun- 
try, or rather village schools, as in any idyllic 
country-side of the past, before agricultural 
science was invented. 

Far and wide these villages and their encom- 
passing farms stretch across the island of Fyn — 
down to the eastern coast — where we come to 
the Great Belt, a wide strait that separates Fyn 
from Zealand. Here the train must again be 
ferried — this time a distance of twenty miles. 
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But on a July day who would not be glad to lie 
on the top deck of one of these great ferries and 
look into the infinite deeps of these blue northern 
skies, or watch the unbroken ranks of the gulls 
that follow the ferry, with an even flight? Only 
twenty miles? These waters are blue as the 
skies, and are clear and peaceful now. But this 
Great Belt is one of the danger zones in inter- 
national affairs. Whatever, or whoever enters, 
or leaves, the Baltic from the North Sea — and 
great wars have been fought and, maybe, others 
will yet be fought over just this question — must 
traverse either this Great Belt, to the westward 
of Zealand, or that narrow strait between Zea- 
land and Sweden which at Elsinore is less than 
two miles wide. It is still a question whether 
this Great Belt 1s Denmark’s private water-way 
or an international channel through which, both 
in peace and in war, the shipping of the world 
may freely go. Where now our ferry dreamily 
passes, was once a favorite maneuvering place of 
the German navy — “ before the War.” 

But here we are, too soon, at our anchorage on 
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Zealand. Our train is quickly on its firm rails, 
and is off for Copenhagen. We pass through 
many beautiful farming areas and attractive 
towns, especially through Roskilde, where 
the great Domkirke, Denmark’s Westminster 
Abbey, stands. Then, with a wide swing to the 
north, we wind through the outskirts of the 
capital, catch a few fleeting glimpses of the ship- 
ping in the harbor, and plunge into the subway 
that brings us to rest at last in the largest city of 
the North, Copenhagen, where — at least from 
the standpoint of city life and culture — the 
efforts of men have reached a northern culmina- 
tion. The pageant is over: we have come from 
the barren dunes and the recalcitrant heath of 
the still primitive West through all the stages of 
history to the climax of civilization in the royal 
city. There remains for us the pleasure of dis- 
covering in what the various elements of this 
civilization consist. 

But our interest is not with cities, now. We 
return to the country, and to the civilization of 
the country-side. The economic organization of 
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the agricultural community — always the fun- 
damental factor in a civilization — must first be 
noted. The total agricultural area of Denmark 
is somewhat in excess of eight million acres; the, 
agricultural population is slightly in excess of 
one million. The number of agricultural hold- 
ings is a little above two hundred thousand, dis- 
tributed, according to the latest available figures: 


Under 7 acres, 44,000 holdings 

Between 7 and 37 acres, 90,000 holdings 
Between 37 and 148 acres, 66,000 holdings 
Between 148 and 300 acres, 4,000 holdings 
Between 300 and 600 acres, 900 holdings 
Over 600 acres, 400 holdings. 


It thus appears that the smaller farms are in 
the great majority, and that by far the greater 
part of the agricultural area is taken up by 
medium sized farms. The large farms cover 
less than 10 per cent of the total area. More- 
over, the tendency of Danish custom and legisla- 
tion is toward the maintenance of the greatest 
possible number of independent farms. There 
is definite legislation forbidding the concentra- 
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tion of large agricultural holdings. In addi- 
tion, it should be pointed out that not less than 
- 93 per cent of these farms are owned by the 
farmers themselves. It was the basic principle 
of Bishop Grundtvig’s economy —in urging 
upon the people the development of the folk 
highschools— that “very few should have 
more than they need, and fewer still should have 
less than they need.” Acting upon his principle, 
Denmark has never surrendered control of her 
economic life to far-fetched “ economic laws ” 
— most of which have been invented — in other 
lands — for the protection of the status quo. 
The dependability of these economic arrange- 
ments is assured by public opinion acting through 
the state. As I have pointed out, Denmark’s 
national prosperity rests quite definitely upon 
the soil, and the government is prepared to go 
to any lengths to make sure that agriculture has 
its chance. For example, the breaking up of the 
great estates was for many years a definite pro- 
gram of the state; and up to 1924, when the 
process had been essentially completed, it was 
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possible for a farm laborer to borrow up to 90 
per cent of the value of the land on any piece 
of land he wanted to buy, provided the value 
did not exceed 20,000 kroner. In addition to 
this, the state gave him a direct subvention of 
2,000 kroner for the erection of buildings. 
None the less, it must be understood that Danish 
agriculture and agricultural organizations of 
whatever sort have developed on foundations of 
complete freedom, without public intervention, 
except as the state has come to the help of the 
needy with limited financial aid. How this free- 
dom operates we shall see a little later. 

The chief lines of production in Danish agri- 
culture now are dairy farming and the raising of 
hogs, with poultry products following close be- 
hind. As indicative of the extent of Danish pro- 
duction and export, we may consider dairy prod- 
ucts. The country produces annually about 
3,500,000 tons of milk. Of this, 400,000 tons 
— about 800,000,000 pints — is consumed an- 
nually as fresh milk, within the nation. The 
balance is used principally in making butter, of 
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which about 120,000 tons is produced annually 
— say 240,000,000 pounds. Of this amount 
112,000 tons is annually exported — most of it 
to Great Britain. Similar figures covering meat 
products, poultry products, and certain other 
lesser materials, could be presented. But these 
are enough to indicate the enormous extent of 
Denmark’s intensive productivity and her ex- 
port interests. 

Now, when the Danish farmer exports 112,- 
000 tons of butter in a single year, he has a right 
to think of himself as an industrialist of no mean 
consequence — as a member of no mean nation. 
And this the farmer does export. For the Dan- 
ish farmer’s interest in his crop does not end with 
the producing. He markets what he produces. 
The American farmer is permitted to handle the 
production end of his industry, but the com- 
mercial end is not in his control: others, more or 
less kindly disposed, take these things to the 
market for him —at his expense. For many 
years the Danish farmer has fought for the con- 
trol of his own markets — in order that he might 
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have the profits of his production, as well as 
mere wages for his work — which is about all 
the American farmer gets out of his “ independ- 
ence.” The Danish farmer has won his fight: 
he is, today, in almost completely undisputed 
control of his markets. He has won his fight — 
which means his economic independence (and his 
cultural independence, as well) — because, as 
one Danish authority puts it, “ of the high stand- 
ard of education attained by the rural popula- 
tion.” 

This high standard of education expresses 
itself, first of all, in the famous Danish co- 
operatives. The Danish farmer sells what he 
sells, and buys what he buys, through his own 
organizations. With the help of his neighbors, 
he carries his own risks, including the risks of 
the markets: he takes the losses when there are 
losses and the gains when there are gains; and 
he sticks — through both profit and loss, through 
fat years and lean. He is most likely a “ small 
farmer.” These small farmers carry most 
of the load of Danish agriculture. But by 
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means of these extensive codperative organ- 
izations which ramify into every branch of 
farming, these small farmers are able to 
participate in all the advantages of large-scale 
operations. In fact, this Danish system of small 
farmers and their codperative organizations 
combines all the best features of personal initia- 
tive as demonstrated on small farms, and large- 
scale selling and buying, as practiced on large 
estates. This combination of the advantages of 
large-scale farming with the great social advan- 
tages which the small farm and the small farm- 


ers otherwise enjoy explains much that has been 


fundamental in Danish national life in the last 
fifty years. | 
A word must be said as to the extent of this co- 
operative movement. About 184,000 of the 
Danish farms out of a total of some 205,000 are 
members of codperative dairies, of which there 
are 1,400. About 86 per cent of the dairy cows 
are under these dairies. The codperative dairies 
are further amalgamated into dairy unions, for 
the purpose of promoting their joint interests; 
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and, in addition, many of the dairies have joined 
together in the organization of eleven butter- 
export associations. Other types of products — 
pork, eggs, cattle, and the like — have their 
similar organizations. For the buying of the 
materials the farmers need, correlative or- 
ganizations exist. For example The Danish 
Codperative Fertilizer Supply Society has a 
membership of about 74,000 and it furnishes 
about one third of the total fertilizer im- 
port. 

In addition to these various vocationally or- 
ganized codperative associations, with their cen- 
tral offices in various cities, there is a national 
organization of all the codperatives— the 
Union of Danish Codperative Societies (De 
Samwirkende Danske Andelsselskaber) with a 
central office in Aarhus; and gathering together 
in a single center all the interweaving threads of 
local community interest — economic, social and 
cultural — there isa Danish Agricultural Coun- 
cil, with headquarters in Copenhagen, and with 
an executive secretary who has been all round the 
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world and who knows life and industry in all 
parts of the globe. : 

No such net-work of voluntary organizations 
exists elsewhere in the world. But it must be 
understood that this codperative movement is 
not exclusively, or even fundamentally, eco- 
nomic. If it were, it probably could not have 
lasted so long. It is the means by which rural 
and village Denmark has achieved its intellec- 
tual, moral, cultural and economic freedoms. 
Danish codperation is not fundamentally, eco- 
nomic though it includes the economic factors, 
of course. It is the expression of the whole 
life of the country-side. It was not brought 
from the city to the country; it was not “sold” 
to the people by “ experts ” or by “ leaders ”’; it 
was not recommended by “ business men”; it 
did not come over from “‘ economics ”’ to the rest 
of the community; it did not come from the out- 
side, in any sense of the word. It came out of 
the grass roots. It isin some part the survival of 
the old village spirit; in other part, it is the ex- 
pression of the growing intelligence and under- 
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standing of the people. The people have 
slowly made up their minds to control the condi- 
tions of their living, and to make the machinery 
of life subordinate to the spirit of life: they have 
slowly learned how to do this. They have 
dramatized the whole procedure in their folk 
highschools, which year by year, maintain an in- 
tense popularity with both young and old, as is 
shown by the fact that at least 30 per cent of all 
adults have taken advantage of these schools. 
That is to say, among the Danes, codperation is 
the socially intelligent way of living. 

Denmark is still a land with an agricultural 
economy; but that economy is not any longer a 
peasant economy, or a Neolithic economy. The 
farmer is, today, an independent citizen and a 
scientist. And when my Copenhagen friend said 
to me: “ You must remember that ours is still a 
rural economy,” I detected no slightest trace of 
apology or embarrassment in his voice or man- 
ner. He was not apologizing: he was merely 
stating a fact—a fact of which indeed he 
seemed to be the least bit proud, but which I, 
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the product of an American farm —a middle 
westerner and now a resident of cities — found 
some difficulty in swallowing all at one gulp. 
The independence of the Danish farmer is 
perhaps shown most clearly by the facts of his 
political position. Of course, economic power 
always carries with it political power. The small 
farmer has long been in Danish politics. He has 
a party of hisown. In the present coalition gov- 
ernment, this party, the Radical Left, occupies 
the second position —the Labor party of the 
cities being first. This Radical Left holds an 
interesting position in the political life of the 
nation. It is radical as compared with the two 
older parties, the Conservative and the Left, but 
it is not socialistic. It is the political expression 
of the life of the small farmer of the country- 
side. That is, it is individualistic and yet co- 
operative. Its members are — if the terms are 
not mutually obliterative —.codperative indi- 
vidualists: they abhor alike the unalleviated in- 
dividualism of the two older parties, and the 
subordination of the individual to the mass that 
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characterizes the socialist party. They have, 
therefore, saved the best features of both the ex- 
treme groups: the individuality of the individ- 
ualists, and the codperativeness of the socialists. 
They can codperate and still be individuals. 
They are individuals, and still they codperate. 
Intellectually, that’s not an easy position to 
occupy. It would be much easier to be the one 
or the other, and to “ tell the world.” But the 
position has its compensations. For example, in 
the general alignment of parties in Denmark, the 
economic pattern tends to be followed. The 
commercial groups in the cities are the Conserva- 
tives. The landed and hereditary groups of the 
country fill up the Right. The small farmers 
of the country-side, breaking away from their 
ancient masters, have become the Radical Left. 
And the workers of the cities, finding their politi- 
cal freedom, have become the Labor, or Socialist, 
or Social Democratic party. This accounts for 
all except the professional groups of the cities 
and the so-called “ intellectuals.” Where are 
they? The reply is illuminating. They have 
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largely, gone where perhaps, their social sym- 
pathies least allocate them, but where their in- 
tellectual needs compel them — into the ranks 
of the Radical-Left. A similar outcome has at 
times been known in America. 

I must not stop to recount all the cultural in- 
fluences that play through these Danish villages. 
Here are community houses, where the country- 
side gathers for social events, dinners, recreation, 
and for lectures and classes which range through 
all subjects under the sun. The village feels 
the winds of doctrine that blow from every 
quarter of the globe, but without being blown to 
pieces. ‘ The fact is,” said one of the leaders 
“ of this cultural life in one village, “ we probably 
have too much of this sort of thing. But the 
long winter evenings of the north give us endless 
opportunity, and the people are eager for every- 
thing that is offered.” A 

I must linger again a moment to speak of the 
church. Denmark has a state church —the 
Lutheran. In many communities this state 
church has become little more than an obsequious 
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gesture. For instance, I stood on top of a high- 
school building near Roskilde, on Zealand, some 
thirty miles from Copenhagen and took in the 
wide-sweeping country-side with a young friend. 
I noticed a church steeple rising out of a clump 
of trees a half a mile away. 

“ What is that church? ” I inquired. 

Oh, it’s our village church,” he replied. 

““How many people would be likely to be 
found there on a Sunday morning? ” I asked 
further. 

“ Well, perhaps fifteen, or on a good day, 
maybe twenty,” he answered. 

As we were within sight of the habitations of 
several thousand people, I was a bit surprised. 

“Don’t people go to church any more in Den- 
mark? ” I demanded. 

“Well, not much to the state churches, any- 
how,” he parried. 

But a few days later I was in Ryslinge, a vil- 
lage of several hundred inhabitants, on the 
island of Fyn, where Kristen Kold set up the 
first highschool. After a day of riding with the 
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village pastor in his Ford through all the sur- 
rounding country, I went with him to his house 
for a bit of refreshment in the evening. As the 
“ vabarber-grod ” with cream was being pre- 
pared, we walked in the garden under the trees. 
In one area there was evidence of recent tramp- 
ing of many feet. 

“What does this mean? ” I asked. 

With a smile he replied: “‘ Oh, we have been 
having our Sunday evening services in the open 
air, under these trees this summer. We had 
twelve hundred here last Sunday evening.” 

Twelve hundred would mean that people had 
come from several villages. But then this vil- 
lage pastor is a lecturer in the local highschool, 
and an adherent of the liberal wing of the state 
church — the so-called “ free church ”; and he 
quite evidently has something to say to the 
people of the country-side, so many of whom 
have passed through the folk highschools, and 
all of whom are practitioners of science in their 
daily vocations. He knew their problems of 
work — their ways of winning their daily bread. 
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And he knew how to bring them that something 
more than bread which men and women must 
have if they are to live their lives with imagina- 
tion and freedom, as well as with science. 

On the whole, therefore, this Danish country- 
side possesses a culture that is rich and varied, 
widely diffused among the people, and that 
brings to living a dignity and significance not 
usual in present day Europe, or in any other part 
of the world. These Danish communities are 
not, however, all cut to the same pattern. Each 
is itself —as are the folk schools. Some near 
the cities have urban advantages in addition to 
their own natural gifts. A few in western and 
northern Jutland are still close to the heath. 
But of all the people of Denmark none have 
brought richer gifts to the making of the new 
national culture than the men and women of the 
heath. 

Here, then in brief compass is a picture of 
the Danish country-side: its physical settings; 
its agricultural vocations; its applications of 
science; its codperative organizations and its con- 
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trol of its own living; its political power; its 
cultural and religious developments and out- 
looks. All of these seem to hang together, and 
to confirm the statement made in an earlier chap- 
ter that “the Danish farmer is so nearly the 
master of his own economic and cultural destiny 
that he may be described as independent.” 

Still the question recurs: How did this Danish 
farmer, out of all the farmers of the world, 
achieve this cultural and economic independence, 
which makes him either the last, or maybe the 
first really independent farmer in the world? 

There is no all-inclusive answer. There is no 
general agreement as to the factors that enter 
into the answer. But, during my weeks of study 
and travel in city and country-side, I came upon 
four factors that compelled consideration. 
There are probably others. I did not find 
others, but my mind is not closed to their ex- 
istence. And I do not pretend to rank these four 
in any order of importance. 

The first I shall mention is the contribution 
of the older heath. Danish folk-life is rooted, 
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as we have seen, in an immemorial past: its 
native culture was an ancient pagan culture of 
the Scandinavian North. This pagan strain was 
best preserved in rural regions where it came 
least into contact with the critical influences of 
the “classical culture”? of the schools, or the 
“ Christian culture ” of the churches. That old 
pagan culture was instinct with “ joy of the soil ” 
\— an instinct that neither the classicists nor the 
Christians could quite endure. Bishop Grund- 
tvig insisted that the New Denmark, which was 
to rise on the ruins of the past — and which did 
rise after 1864 — must uncover and renew this 
ancient pagan reality of living. This helps to 
explain why agriculture seems to the Danish 
farmer the proper mode of life; and why he 
makes no apology for working in the soil. 

A second element comes from the old Danish 
village. The Danish peasant always lived in a 
village —in some parts of the land near the 
castle. He was disciplined to working with his 
fellows and to fighting with them, too, upon oc- 
casion. To be sure, most peasantries have had 
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this same history. The Danish village was not 
unique. But the village is still strong in the 
Danish farmer, at least to this extent: he prefers 
the village tothe city. That is to say, he prefers 
the country neighborhood with its personal rela- 
tionships to the impersonality of the modern 
city., This village attitude is now but the root of 
the life of the country-side: its fuller growth 
rises above its roots into the free air and clear 
sun. The local group temper is sap for the co- 
operative endeavors and their out flowering. 
The third of these factors is much more re- 
cent in origin. In 1864, at the close of a dis- 
astrous second war with Prussia, Denmark found 
herself as nearly bankrupt, morally, economi- 
cally, and intellectually, as it is permitted a na- 
tion to become and still live. There was no pros- 
pect of help from without. Salvation must come, 
if it came at all from within. Having no-eco- 
nomic resources but the soil (and the sea), her 
leaders saw (some had seen it long before) that 
if she was to have any economic future it must 
come primarily out of the soil — her own soil: 
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she must become quite definitely an agricultural 
nation; and if she was to have any moral or 
spiritual future, this must grow out of her own 
industry and her own intelligence. But her soil 
was but indifferently fair, her farming processes 
were still primitive, and her “ mind” was a 
curious compound of Neolithic habits and cus- 
toms, pagan emotions and superstitions, over 
which had been laid various veneers — (e. g.) 
“ classicism ”? by the schools and “ Christianity ” 
by the church. Defeated and disheartened, what 
was to be her fate? The answer has been given: 
her rural life and industries have been re- 
deemed: peasant farming has become scientific 
agriculture; universal poverty has become co- 
operative well-being; and spiritual despair has 
become local and national self-respect. These 
results, as we have seen, were not secured ad hoc. 
They were not clearly perceived from the be- 
ginning. They. have been wrought out within 
the past sixty years, by the sweat of the Danish 
mind, as well as by the sweat of the rural brow. 
Denmark of the city has been a world-leader in 
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the development of pure science. The Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen is one of the world’s 
centers of scientific research. Denmark has had 
more Nobel prize winners than any other land 
— in proportion to population. But it was not 
the mind of “ pure science ” that made over the 
country-side. It was the mind of the country- 
side. That mind caught the meanings of science 
for life and industry. Science was wrought into 
the fabric of the country-side folkways. A 
growing and determined intelligence has played 
a large part in the making of this country-side 
civilization. And this civilization welcomes 
whatever intelligence has to offer. Agricultural 
highschools and colleges, covering every, aspect 
of the farmer’s vocation; agricultural societies 
dealing with all sorts of local and national ques- 
tions; associations for the clearing of the heath, 
for the insurance of crops, building and indus- 
tries — such enterprises are to be found wher- 
ever there is need for them: they express 
existent intelligence, and they are the means of 
extending intelligence still further. 
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Three elements in the development of this 
Danish civilization have been enumerated, 
namely: the old folk culture; the village spirit; 
and the leaven of modern science. The fourth 
factor was that which recognized these three, de- 
sired them, sought them out, saved them, jus- 
tified them before the world and helped to 
weave them into a single factor — the substance 
of civilization. This was the People’s High- 
school, the tool by means of which the soil of 
Danish folk life was deliberately uncovered, and 
made the soil of the new civilization; the school 
that builds its social life on the model of the old 
village; and the channel through which science, 
first as a spirit of inquiry for work, and then as 
a guide for life itself was brought in to take the 
place of the ancient Neolithic traditions that had 
long been the practical guide of the farmer. So, 
in the soil of the old folk culture, with the 
village community as the center of action and 
life, and with science as the instrument of culti- 
vation, the new Danish civilization is growing 


up. 
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All the people know something of the past; 
all know the life of the village; most of the 
people know the practical details of the new 
scientific methods of farming; and 30 per cent 
or more of the adults of the country-side and 
village have learned, in the absorbing social and 
intellectual life and work of the Folk High- 
schools, how to integrate these other three ele- 
ments into the substance of their own personal 
habits and arts, and to identify themselves indi- 
vidually and yet critically, with the enlarging 
culture of the country-side. Presently all the 
people of the rural areas will have been students 
at some time in their lives in these schools, and 
will have felt the impact of all these forces in 
the development of their minds and person- 
alities. These effects have not been academic: 
they, are not of the nature of “lessons ” to be 
learned and forgotten; they are of the nature of 
folkway influences — folkways not now, how- 
ever, of mere tradition (though these are still 
rooted in tradition); folkways, now, of which 
the scientific outlook upon life has become the 
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determining characteristic. So, this Danish 
civilization of the village and country-side seems 
to the visitor to grow like trees planted in the 
right soils by rivers of water, lifting up straight, 
strong, natural and beautiful, lending shade to 
the brooding earth in its weary days, and bring- 
ing forth all manner of fruits in their proper 
seasons. 

It would be impossible to decide, of course, 
which of these four factors is to be credited with 
most influence in producing these results in 
civilization. Some hold —in Denmark, as well 
as elsewhere — that economic factors must pre- 
cede —and, therefore, have preceded — all 
others. Some think that spiritual and moral 
factors have been dominant. But many of the 
Danes are inclined to give preponderant credit 
to the fourth of these factors — to Education, to 
the Folk Highschools. “It is intelligence,” 
they say, “‘ which has made possible the opera- 
tion of all these other factors; and the intelli- 
gence of the sort we most needed, and secured, 
has been released and developed by these Folk 
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Highschools ‘ more than by any other single in- 
uence) 

So, it will be seen that the independence of 
the Danish farmer is not that arrogant inde- 
pendence which comes of possessing the power 
of the economic tyrant, and using it like a tyrant. 
It is that moral and spiritual independence which 
comes of a sense of understanding of life and 
the world, and of having mastered the ma- 
chineries needed in the techniques of making a 
living — so that life itself can stand forth, in 
dignity and serenity, even in the midst of a 
world that lacks much of being dignified or 
serene. 


II 


THE PLASTIC YEARS AND THE 
OPEN MIND IN AMERICA 


MERICA leads the world in psychology 
—of the academic type. But America 
does not lead the world in the understanding of 
mind, especially the mind of youth. Yet, to 
understand the mind of youth is the gravest 
problem of our times. We face social issues 
that can never be solved without the discovery 
of new minds, and the only place where new 
minds capable of releasing new intelligence can 
be found is in the generation of youth. Hence, 
we shall do well to look closely into what other 
peoples have to teach us with respect to this most 
important of all our problems. And in this 
realm of understanding youthful mind, the 

Danes are preéminent. 
Out of their ancient practical knowledges and 
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their new sciences they have developed the 
technics of an amazing agriculture. So, also, out 
of their ancient practical understanding of life 
and their new knowledge of the growth of mind, 
they have developed an amazing culture of intel- 
ligence. They do not create the crops they 
harvest in their fields. They do not tie old ears 
of corn to the new corn stalks in order to make 
sure that the new stalks will bear ears of corn. 
They provide proper soils; they select good 
seed; they sow at the right seasons; they culti- 
vate intelligently; they wait the rains of heaven 
and the warmth of earth; and, for the most part, 
they reap the expected harvests in due time. 
They are culturers of the fields; they work with 
nature; and they get the rewards that intelli- 
gence deserves. 

They use an analogous technic in their folk 
highschools. They do not create the minds that 
develop in those schools. They do not con- 
trol those minds. They do not tie old forms 
of culture to those minds in order to make 
sure that they will be cultured later on. They 
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provide the proper soils for growth; they take 
young people at just the right season of their 
lives; they. cultivate them intelligently; they 
surround them with the climates of cultural 
growth; they trust the processes of develop- 
ment; they provide that “silence and long 
time ” which John Keats held to be foster- 
mother of culture; and, for the most part, they 
reap the expected harvest in due time. They are 
culturers of minds; they work with nature; and 
they get the rewards that intelligence deserves. 

Not long ago it was my good fortune to see a 
_ city group of American young people in action. 
There were about a hundred young men and 
women of the same general age period — 
eighteen to twenty. They had come together to 
discuss some fundamental problems, of the sort 
always under discussion in the Danish folk high- 
schools. Three or four adults of wide experi- 
ence with the world and with youth were present. 
I had come as an interested spectator. 

If such a meeting had been held thirty years, 
or so, ago, the adults present would have taken 
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charge of the occasion, monopolized the time, 
and told the young people “ just where to head 
in at.” But times have changed. Where does 
that happenin 1926? At this meeting the adults 
present had practically no function, whatever, 
save that of presiding and “ giving youth its 
chance.” The experience of age counted for 
almost nothing; the inexperience of youth 
counted for everything. To be sure this was a 
metropolitan gathering, with many over-so- 
phisticated young people in it. A rural gather- 
ing might have shown a different quality. But 
here, for four hours, youth spouted and spumed: 
suggestions flew thick and fast; opinions car- 
romed off other opinions in a dizzy game of in- 
tellectual pool — without much bottom. The 
end was nothing that could be stated, or carried 
away by anyone. It seemed to me, then, as it 
seems to me now, that the results were not only 
not valuable; they, were quite positively in- 
jurious. Adult experience abdicated its duties, 
and youthful inexperience went through a riot 
of momentary opinionating that came from no- 
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where and went nowhere, leaving all concerned 
a little more superficial and arrogant than when 


they came together. 
It was not the fault of youth, of course: it was 


the mistake of those who should have been wiser, 
being older. Once we dictated to youth, and 
made irreparable mistakes. Now we abdicate all 
direction —and make equal mistakes. Is there 
no place in the living of youth for the experience, 
good or bad, of age, of the ages? 

Danish folk highschool leaders hold that 
youth wants help, today as never before. Youth 
wants age neither to dictate nor to abdicate, but 
to share, to participate in a common life. 
Dominated by age, youth sulks and rebels — and 
destroys itself. But when age and experience 
abdicate youth spouts and spumes — and like- 
wise destroys itself. It is only when age, grown 
wiser than we of America are, supplies with 
broadly impressionistic strokes the outlines of 
the answers life has accumulated through the 
centuries that youth has the materials out of 
which to make its own times. Of course, we 
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think we are doing that in our schools and 
colleges! 

But I must turn to another aspect of this same 
problem, giving it in the American dialect. For 
three hundred years America was intent upon 
“‘ saving ” its youth, by religious methods. Re- 
ligious salvation consisted, for the most part, of 
an immense emotional stirring — usually in 
these same adolescent years — with the result 
that the “‘ awakened ” youth was ready to give 
his whole strength and being to any compelling 
cause. He was ready for life, for a task, for 
knighthood, for the fight against evils, for the 
battle for a better world. And he “ joined the 
church,” assured that in that fellowship he 
should find protection for his emotions of beauty 
and joy, and tasks that would give content to his 
mind and outlet to his will. 

He did not always find what he expected. 
Conventional religionists held “conversion ” to 
be a religious experience, self-sufficient, needing 
no further “content.” Taylor, Rauschenbusch 
and Gladden might urge them to look more 
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deeply into the matter: that urging made little 
impression. They rarely saw this experience as 
a release of great social energies; they rarely 
thought to hitch this dynamo of power to tasks 
of social and moral reconstruction; they almost 
never undertook to feed this released personality 
with the materials of a finer human world in the 
making; they wanted this “ saved soul ” to cen- 
ter its affections upon “ higher things.” So, 
within a few months, most of this energy would 
be allowed to dissipate, until boredom succeeded 
to enthusiasm and death took the place of life. 
Hence, in these more realistic days, salvation by 
emotion has been largely discredited, even by re- 
ligionists. And when we add the fact that in- 
tellectualistic psychology, which tries to con- 
struct life out of atoms of sensation, has put its 
disapproval upon all such “irrationalities ” as 
* conversion,” the story is told! 

But — we can’t get along without “salva- 
tion ”! So, now, we are to be saved by means of 
facts. This is the gospel of salvation by means 
of science: in social matters, salvation by means 
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of sociology. In this gospel, emotion has been 
discredited, partly by the former excesses of re- 
ligion, partly by the sophistications of science. 
In this gospel we are to deal with facts — and 
facts are to deal with us: and when we get 
through, we shall be saved! America is strong 
for this gospel: the Fact-Finder is the New 
Messiah! 

Facts are important, of course. But we have 
no appetite for facts. We merely want them 
piled up: we need them, not for use, but for 
salvation. Hence, research institutes pile our 
tables with bulletins of facts. Libraries are 
built to house the printed supplies of facts. 
Journals are published to spread facts abroad. 
Schools grow up with curricula made of facts, 
and with teachers bristling with facts. Every- 
thing is done with facts save one thing, namely 
using them. But this seems a small matter: if 
the Fact-Finder is to save us, why worry about 
fact users? To such a stage of intellectualistic 
futility has our gospel of salvation by means of 
facts brought us! 
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Now, the Danes have rejected both this gospel 
and the older emotional one. Rather they have 
seen that both gospels are real, when they are 
properly related to each other. Facts are im- 
portant, they hold; facts are essential to any pro- 
gram for the further extension of human free- 
dom. But facts by themselves; facts in books; 
facts in libraries; facts spread broadcast to people 
who have no appetite for facts, are without con- 
sequence. Facts enlarge life when they are iz 
life. And the task of education, as of civiliza- 
tion, is that of finding some way of getting the 
facts we know used in the reordering of the 
world. 

The Danish folk highschool has found the 
secret of this mystery. In the folk highschool 
—youth still experiences the reality of the 
older gospel of emotional stirring: Denmark, 
and the world, come to him through the color- 
ings of emotion, as once the Kingdom of Heaven 
and the Vision of the Holy Grail came to other 
generations of youth. But having caught such 
visions, these days, Danish youth is not left to 
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wander over the earth in search of emptiness; 
or to find flatness of emotion in a few brief 
weeks, because the contentless vision has been 
allowed to fade. The Kingdom of Heaven, 
these days, is man’s better life on earth; the 
Holy Grail is the ideal of a better Denmark, in 
the midst of a better earth. And the eager heart 
of youth feeds avidly on the facts that help him 
to make real to himself how this better Denmark 
and this more human earth can be achieved. 
Sociology means social understanding of Den- 
mark. Economics means intelligence with re- 
spect to the codperative movement and its func- 
tions in the life of the people. Science is the 
technic of making a more secure community in- 
dustrial life, out of which shall bloom the cul- 
tural, spiritual realities of the home community. 
Mind is the instrument of translating fact and 
idea into structure of social living. Intelligence 
is the tool that makes technics and institutions 
and habits and customs over to conform to the 
new needs of the new day. The folk highschool 
is the germinating plot where the seeds of life 
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are sown in warm soils and the new crop is pro- 
tected during its early months and welcomed 
into the sunlight and freedom of the community. 
Here, the old and the new coalesce and grow 
together —in the mystery of this laboratory of 
nature —to become existent reality, and to 
promise the new realities of tomorrow! 

This Danish use of these adolescent years for 
the initiation of youth into realities of life and 
mind combines the world-old wisdom of Neo- 
lithic man with the latest findings of social 
psychology. Neolithic man used this period of 
adolescence — which is the real second child- 
hood of the individual, and the first distinctively 
human childhood —as the time for the initia- 
tion of the new—and possibly dangerous — 
person into the repressive forms of the group 
folkways. Youth accepted those initiations 
eagerly, for they meant membership in the adult 
world; and thoughtlessly, of course, for youth 
did not know that they also meant subordination 
to an immemorial and unchanging past. The 
Danish folk highschool experience is an initia- 
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tion, also; and youth accepts it quite as eagerly, 
for it means membership, eventually, in the 
adult life of the community. But, it does not 
mean subordination to a changeless past: it 
means, in Denmark, a gateway into the world 
of modern science; the mastery of the latest 
technics of industry; and the release of the 
whole personality of youth into the cultural 
freedom of the free community. 

It is obvious that any such freeing of youth 
into the contemporary world of science must 
open the gateways of criticism upon all the 
hidden areas of institution and belief. Hence, 
we need not be surprised to find that Denmark 
has re-discovered all the ancient joys of her 
pagan folk-life; that she is engaged in slowly 
humanizing the state (Lutheran) church and 
making it an instrument of community goods; 
or that, in applying science to the uses of life, 
she has shorn that science of its latest dogma- 
tisms and made it what it should ever have been, 
everywhere, the servant of the life of men. 

Nor need we be greatly surprised to learn that 
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“the State of Denmark ” long ago lost its fear 
of education, and even its pride in its own pre- 
rogatives, so that, today, the state, as I have pre- 
viously shown, helps support these people’s 
schools without trying in any way to control 
them, because these schools have done such 
magnificent work in making the people intelli- 
gent and free — and the state is, in the long run, 
just an instrument by means of which the people 
get things done that they want done, having no 
prerogatives of its own. 

So, education in the Danish village and coun- 
try-side has come to be a curiously new, and yet 
strangely natural sort of program for both chil- 
dren and youth. Children go to school, there, 
as here in America, from the age of about six 
(or a little earlier) to about fourteen. These 
village schools are public schools, of course. 
But they have been very greatly modified in 
recent decades. In the ’eighties and ’nineties 
of the last century, growing groups of young 
parents who had been students in youth in the 
highschools began to be found in many of the 
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villages, and the question arose among them as 
to why they, who had known a freer type of 
school themselves, should subject their children 
to the rigors of the old system of public schools. 
This question would not down. It broke through 
into open action. ‘Free schools” for children 
were set up in many villages—in a great 
many villages. These new schools were tuition 
schools, of course. None the less, they de- 
veloped such active competition with the public 
schools that the latter, in sheer self defense, 
were compelled to make themselves over in 
some degree in line with the new movement. 
Hence, presently, when the public schools had 
become sufficiently “ free” in spirit to meet the 
needs and demands of the parents, the private 
“new schools” were gladly abandoned. Today, 
few of those private “ free schools ” remain: the 
public schools have met the needs of the people 
— that is to say, in all the village and country- 
side areas of the land. But, if at any time, the 
public schools begin to show signs of returning 
to the old rigors of the system, the threat of the 
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possible development of a new “free school ” 
is sufficient to waken the public-school authorities 
to the precarious position in which they stand. 
Hence, the children of the village have their 
eight years of early schooling in schools that are 
fairly free in their spirit and technic. Then, 
after fourteen, those children who are going to 
the university, or to other advanced schools of 
learning spend the next four years, or so, in the 
Latin preparatory schools, or their like. But the 
children who expect to go at eighteen to the folk 
highschools spend the intervening four years at 
home, out of school, at work on the farm, or in 
the shops of the village or country-side. It must 
be remembered that the village is, itself, an edu- 
cational institution. Hence, in the Danish vil- 
lage, these days, can be found probably the best 
and most natural way of spending those four 
years — from fourteen to eighteen: those years 
of physical growth and of adolescent stress and 
strain. Work is the basis of those years; and the 
culture of the village is their atmosphere. Books 
are in all the homes; and periodicals of every 
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sort. The village community hall is a center of 
everything that youth delights in. Everything 
that can be called educational is provided for 
those years by the Danish community life, itself 
— save, perhaps, only, the learning of abstract 
and mostly meaningless “ lessons” out of dry 
* text-books.” These are years of growth and 
development under conditions that make certain 
that any personality that has abilities will come 
to dawning realization of these abilities. 

At eighteen, the long desired session at the 
folk highschool becomes a reality. In increasing 
numbers Danish youth go to these schools. Life 
so far has given them many questions. They are 
ready to face real issues. They go to these 
schools not so much to learn something factual, 
but to face their several possible futures with the 
help of great teachers, to make preliminary. 
determinations as to what they are to do with 
their lives, to get insight into the uses which the 
world offers them, to encompass the means by 
which they can carry on their own researches into 
life, and to get some grasp of the technic of in- 
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telligent living. Life itself, they have already 
learned from their parents and their community, 
is coterminous with education: but the folk high- 
school can help them to find the tools and instru- 
ments by means of which both life and education 
can be explored to their bounds and, mayhap, 
each can be extended, here and there a bit, be- 
yond present bounds, thus making education a 
living adventure, not a mere sanctuary with the 
past. 

I have previously, described in some detail the 
methods of these schools. They exist not for 
the purpose of teaching knowledges, per se. 
They exist for the same purpose for which the 
farmer exists with respect to his fields: they con- 
serve the cultural soils and cultivate the intel- 
lectual crops that make Danish civilization blos- 
som like the rose. The Danish farmer is not 
afraid of the newcrop. The Danish community 
is not afraid of the new generation. 

The existence of such an attitude of mind isa 
notable social fact, and I must make clear some 
of its implications, both for Denmark and, by 
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contrast and comparison, for America. Why 
should not America also more adequately con- 
serve the latent intellectual and moral wealth of 
the new generation? I shall try to deal with this 
question in terms of some contrasts between the 
two countries, keeping as close as may be to the 
American dialect, in these comparisons. 

Comparisons between America and Denmark 
— between the large and populous nation and 
the small — may seem to be ridiculous. But it 
is quality, not quantity, that makes life signifi- 
cant; and in the quality of life of the country- 
side and the village, Denmark need fear no com- 
parisons. America may. in this particular at least 
well play the réle of student to the smaller state, 
and try to learn the secret of that quality, and 
whether in any fashion or form, that way of life 
may be imported into our own land, or be grown 
and domesticated within our own villages and 
our far-reaching country-sides. 

First, let us mark the full contrast. Denmark 
is a little land, with a total area of some 16,000 
square miles: America is nearly two hundred 
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times as large. Denmark has a population of 
about three and a half millions: America more 
than thirty times as many inhabitants. Denmark 
has few natural resources: little beyond her soil 
for agriculture and the wealth of her surround- 
ing seas. America has unbounded soils, forests, 
_ mineral and metal areas, and waterpowers too 
ereat for calculation. America is drawn on 
the great scale, Denmark, by contrast, on the 
small. 

Or, consider matters of race and language: 
Denmark is almost 100 per cent pure Danish 
both in race and in language — whatever being 
“pure” may mean. America, on the other 
hand, has come to include almost a hundred races 
and languages, and there are few areas still re- 
maining where “ the native American ” “ holds 
the fort ?? — whatever “ the native American ” 
may be. Which is the more advantageously 
placed — the little nation with a single race and 
tongue, or the greater nation with its many races 
and its babble of tongues? Most people with 
whom I have talked have all too quickly de- 
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clared: “ Oh, well, a little nation like Denmark, 
with its one race and its one language, can have 
what it likes in the way of education and civiliza- 
tion. But we — we are too much mixed up: we 
can have nothing, except a big school machine 
for mixing us up still further! ” The Danes, 
however, turn that argument around: “ You 
Americans,” they say, “ with power and wealth 
beyond the dreams of Europe can have what- 
ever you want. But we—a little people — 
have to be very careful and thoughtful as to the 
things for which we spend our money and our 
energies and enthusiasms! ” 

Let us turn next to the culture resources of 
the two peoples: Denmark has her ancient 
folk cultures — mythology, music, songs, tales, 
poetry, dances — within which her life is deeply 
rooted, at least in the rural and village areas. 
In addition — and somewhat by urban contrast 
— she has the classical cultures of the West, and 
the Christian culture of the churches. To these, 
the modern centuries have added the heritage of 
science and the culture that inheres in this most 
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modern movement of the mind. How much of 
these has America, for all her wealth and power? 

The “ native American” of puritan ancestry 
has little or nothing of the ancient folk-life of 
his Anglo-Saxon forbears. His neighbors of the 
southern mountains, coming of a less grudging 
strain, have retained much from Elizabethan 
England, and earlier. But they have retained it 
almost unchanged, so that they no longer know 
what it means: its connotations are of an ancient 
England, not of America of this twentieth cen- 
tury; nor is it generally intelligible to this 
modern America. 

We do have great areas of folk-cultures: 
almost all our “alien races ” have brought color, 
life, music, ritual and dance with them. Our 
Negroes give us glimpses into the heart of 
Africa. Our Italians dramatize days “ south of 
Naples.” Our Czechs still dance to measures 
learned in village homes in the hinterland of 
Prague. But where shall we find folk songs that 
tell of America’s inner, older life? Or dances 
that reveal the ancient struggles of America? 
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Or lyrics that thrill us with the aspirations of 
America? What have we more than Old Black 
Joe, The Cow-boy’s Lament, and The Side- 
walks of New York? It may be that in the long 
process of becoming a “‘ folk ” we shall develop 
folk schools, and gain the sort of culture that is 
the strength of the Danes, today. 

Meanwhile, we do have large (library) shares 
of classical culture — which become for some of 
us “a little Latin and less Greek,” when it has 
been properly measured and credited by a uni- 
versity. We have, also, endless varieties of 
“¢ Christianity,” which, though many of them 
lack the living quality of the one whose name 
they bear, yet all of them are ready to show their 
faith by their works to any, who doubt their 
credentials. The intolerance of our knight- 
errant fundamentalists is one of the wonders 
of the world to the Dane of the tolerant village. 

I talked with a village pastor about the Scopes 
case which was on trial at Dayton, Tennessee, 
while I was in Denmark, and which was largely 
reported in the Danish papers. ‘Such a thing 
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could not happen with us,” said this religious 
leader of the country-side. 

“¢ Why are you so sure of that? ” I asked with 
some irritation. 

“ Because we believe in ideas,” was his reply. 
“We use science as the tool of our practical 
living. We do not fight ideas, just as we do not 
fight machines: we welcome them both; we use 
them both; and we would just as soon think of 
fighting an eclipse of the sun by means of the 
police as we would think of fighting ideas by 
police power.” 

We Americans have science, too. But we have 
not yet learned to make science the practical 
guide of our living. We use it in engineering 
and in some of our industries. But we fear its 
effects upon our moral and spiritual values. 
This fear is partly primitive —the fear of any- 
thing new — and partly modern — the result of 
a certain childish boastfulness on the part of 
some scientists as to what science was going to do 
with “all sorts of superstitions, including re- 
ligion.” 
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Hence, we have today a war among our cul- 
tures, with the result that all forms of culture 
suffer. We have large areas of population de- 
voted to the advancement of science; other large 
areas devoted to the defense of religion against 
what they, fear are the attacks of science; and 
still other areas that seem to have no culture at 
all save that of bridge parties and Booster Clubs. 
We all have our provincialisms and our fears. 
We have our own private schemes for the de- 
fense of our “ rights ” or for the salvation of the 
country. We have not yet learned to listen 
thoughtfully to what others have to propose: to 
listen to another seems to be a confession of 
weakness. These provincial attitudes are not 
confined to the “ backwoods,” or to villages; 
they are to be found in eminent degree in the 
largest of our cities. 

I may be permitted, perhaps, to linger here 
long enough to record my own belief that this 
provincialism is not the ultimate spirit of 
America. It is a natural, but passing phase of 
our life on the frontiers. The wilderness taught 
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us physical adventuresomeness, so that we con- 
quered the continent, and filled the land with in- 
ventions that have transformed life. But the 
frontier also over-emphasized the significance of 
the individual, and it filled us with fears. Now 
we are a bit too self-important about the owner- 
ship of our property, and the superiority of our 
own beliefs. Once we feared Indians and rattle- 
snakes. Now we fear “aliens ” and evolution- 
ists. Just now we are very serious about our su- 
preme enjoyment of these childish fears. That 
will pass—as we grow up. Before us lies an 
adult education — into which we are rapidly 
passing. We shall come to believe in freedom 
again, and in codperation, and in science, even as 
the Danes have done. We shall accept the idea 
of inventiveness, as well as the invention. We 
shall come to believe once more in mind, as well 
as in habit and custom; and in individuals who 
possess minds, as well as in mobs that possess 
nothing but emotions. That future America is 
on its way to us — in these very repressions that 
seem so important to us now. Our capacity to 
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stand up under comparisons and contrasts, to use 
our minds analytically at times, and not always 
dogmatically, will be one of the basic indices of 
the approach of that better day, and that more 
real America. 

I have already drawn certain contrasts be- 
tween the Danish and the American types of 
community, which have grown out of the Danish 
village and American frontier conditions, re- 
spectively. I have shown how the Danish 
farmer controls his own economic destiny to a 
degree unknown in America, save in certain 
limited areas. I have commented upon the per- 
manence of the Danish farming community as 
compared with the impermanence of the Ameri- 
can country-side which knows increasing num- 
bers of abandoned farms, year after year. I 
know it will be said that the Danish farmer lives 
by British industrial development: that he can 
do what he has done because Britain buys his 
products. My only reply to this is that he com- 
petes with the British farmer in British markets, 
and asks no favors. 
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I asked Mr. Alfred Poulsen, patriarch of the 
folk highschools, what seemed to him the likely 
future of the Danish village in view of changes 
coming upon agriculture round the world. I 
said to him: 

“¢ A young fellow in Roskilde told me he felt 
sure the Ford would be the ruination of the 
Danish country-side just as it had been the de- 
struction of village life in many parts of Amer- 
ica. What do you think? ” 

His reply was characteristically thoughtful: 

“Our young people are a bit over-fearful,” 
he said. ‘ That is natural: they love our village 
life and want to preserve it. The city is bound to 
grow somewhat in proportion to the village, be- 
cause our machine agriculture calls for more 
factories to make the machines. Some young 
people naturally belong in cities. But most of 
them, after they look the city over, return to the 
village to live. The city has nothing the village 
may not have — except noise. And besides, we 
have seventy-five years the start of the Ford! ” 
He was referring to the fact that the folk high- 
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schools have been in existence that length of 
time. 

And so—we come back to the folk high- 
schools with their seventy-five years of actual 
history in the village and the country-side; with 
their unquestionable achievements in releasing 
and developing the understanding of the indi- 
vidual and the community; with their sturdy 
promise that, even for the future, they will 
release and discipline the native intelligence 
needed for the control of the emerging new 
conditions in life and economy and industrial re- 
lationships. The folk school and the folk com- 
munity are inseparable: they are— in a very 
real sense — not two entities but a single reality 
looked at from two different points of view. 
The fuller bearings of this illuminating fact we 
must now more completely explore. 

Always we come back to the folk highschools! 
It was as early as 1832 that Nicholai S. F. 
Grundtvig — later to be named “ Bishop ” and 
The Prophet of The North — laid down the 
fundamental contrast upon which these schools 
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have been developed. A democracy, he said, 
needs at least two types of schools, since in a 
democracy there are at least two fundamental 
values that must be conserved by educational 
methods and no single type of school can be 
trusted to deal with both these values intelli- 
gently, dispassionately, impartially. Those two 
values are first: knowledge, and second: intelli- 
gence. These are not the same, though they are 
often confused, and in most schools they are 
quite thoughtlessly regarded as identical. But 
knowledge is of things, events, data of the 
world; and intelligence is capacity to criticize old 
knowledge and to develop new knowledge. It 
seems likely that in a very minute percentage of 
the population —say, about two-fifths of one 
per cent—these two coalesce, become one: 
knowledge infects intelligence, intelligence 
makes endless use of knowledge. This two- 
fifths of one per cent of our school population 
make up the “ good pupils”; they prove “ what 
the school can do when the pupil works”; they 
justify present teaching methods. Hence, they 
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hold everything to present levels; and for some 
996 out of every. thousand pupils in our schools 
they make life a burden, a nightmare, a more or 
less complete frustration. 

But Grundtvig realized, nearly a century ago, 
the fallacies of this sort of unrelieved mingling 
of learning and intelligence in schools, which re- 
sults, not in an intellectual life, but in itellect- 
ualism. He wrote: 

“ Academic life tends peculiarly to lead book- . 
ish men into false paths unless it is continuously 
corrected by an education that comes not out of 
books but out of the life and work of the people, 
and which compels the academics to give over, 
now and again, their absorption in ‘eternal 
affairs’? in order that they. may consider the 
problems of the passing moment. 

“¢ Likewise, this very education that is to come 
out of the life of the people will shortly degen- 
erate into a specious pseudo-science unless it 
is continuously compelled by new scientific 
discoveries to face the facts of current life 
anew.” 
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Here are the two realities of life definitely 
recognized and provided for: on the one hand, 
what we may call the learning of the ages, in- 
cluding the organized sciences; on the other, the 
uniquely new personality of each individual. 
Neither of these may be ignored, or denied, or 
neglected, without incalculable loss to the world. 
Humanity cannot afford to miss, or to lose, or to 
mar either of these fundamentals, if life is to be 
wholesome and sane, and if progress is to be real. 
The world’s knowledge must be conserved, if 
each new generation is not to be compelled to go 
back to the far beginnings for its start; but the 
new personality must also be defended from the 
world’s repressions and suppressions, if the race 
is not to stagnate and decay in the futilities of its 
own fixed folkways. 

This was, in essence, the educational proposal 
of Grundtvig; and this has been, since 1864, in- 
creasingly the effective program in Danish edu- 
cation of the village and countryside. It seems 
quite reasonable, intelligent, desirable. It has 
produced quite extraordinary results in Danish 
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life, as we have seen. Why is it impracticable in 
other lands — in America? 

With respect to schools of learning, I am not 
here concerned. Our American schools are 
almost wholly of that type: the personality of 
the pupil must carry its own risk in our public 
and private schools. I do not mean to suggest 
that our schools do really succeed in getting chil- 
dren to learn: but they do go through the elabor- 
ate motions that are believed to be incident to 
learning; and they do give their pupils certifi- 
cates which have sometimes a monetary value at 
the end. 

But, though we here in America are crying out 
for intelligence today as never before, we so far 
refuse to consider the nature of intelligence, and 
the natural conditions under which it may be ex- 
pected to develop. We tend to identify learn- 
ing with thinking, knowing with understanding, 
and teaching with personal development. We, 
at times, almost believe that our ignorance be- 
comes wisdom when it is inculcated in our chil- 
dren; and we go right on preaching that the 
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problems we ourselves cannot solve will be 
easily solved by our children after we — in our 
ignorance — have finished educating them! 

But Denmark, with its folk highschools, has, 
as I pointed out at the outset of this chapter, set 
itself the task of developing the latent intelli- 
gence of its populations, just as it has set itself 
the task of developing the heretofore unrealized 
wealth of its soils: “ Let us understand our 
soils,” they say, “in order that we may, develop 
the economic wealth that we need. Let us also 
understand our minds, in order that we may de- 
velop the intellectual and spiritual wealth that 
we need —to the end that our new economic 
wealth may not destroy us! ” 

I must emphasize again the Danish — nay, 
the wisely human — doctrine that education is a 
life-long process; that schools do not educate; 
that the most which any school can do is to help 
the individual to find himself, somewhat, and to 
initiate him into methods which he can use for 
his own self-education. The Danish village is, 
I verily believe, the best educational instrument 
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in the present world for the development of 
children and youth to the age of eighteen. The 
folk highschool crowns this process of commu- 
nity education in the most admirably natural way, 
because it brings into play, at just the right time 
in youth’s experience, the leadership, the stimu- 
lation and the spiritual guidance of the experi- 
ence of the race as embodied in a few teachers. 
The contrast between these great teaching per- 
sonalities, who-can hold a class for five months 
without ever bringing a book between them- 
selves and their students, and our own imstruc- 
tion -foremen, who assign lessons in books and 
listen to recitations with their eyes on the as- 
signed pages, is too wide for simple words to 
tell; that contrast will be further illustrated in 
the next chapter. : 

I close this chapter with one final comparison 
and contrast. These Danish schools assume that 
education is a process in nature, and that it must, 
like all other natural processes, have its own time 
and times. Money cannot buy an “ education ”; 
teachers cannot compel it. Its essence is natural 
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simplicity and personal integrity. It comes to 
pass in an atmosphere of social codperation and 
community intelligence. It is something that 
must happen imside the personality and experi- 
ence of each specific individual. Masses of per- 
sons interfere with it: mind must have its own 
individual chance. Examinations interfere with 
mental growth, as the scratching of chickens in 
the garden interferes with the germination of © 
the planted seeds, Education is natural growth 
and itGnust have its own times. ~ : 
Shortly after my return from Denmark I was | 
talking with some friends about the application 
of this program in America. Enthusiasm was 
rampant. Presently one of the company said: 
“‘Let’s have a mass meeting and put the thing 
over! ” That is America’s present method. 
But Denmark began this movement with one 
teacher and fifteen students, some seventy-five 
years ago. After all these years, she has prob- 
ably, two hundred teachers, in sixty schools. It 
was nineteen years after the idea was first pro- 
posed before the first successful school was 
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opened. This is not mass education. Its essence 
is an experience in the life of the individual: 
“<The one who is doing the learning must do the 
learning! ” Mass meetings and subscription 
lists cannot induce simplicity, personal integrity, 
patience, and faith in the educational processes 
implicit in nature. America will some day find 
an education more or less after this Danish type, 
with individual integrity, individual freedom, 
individual creativeness, and individual respon- 
sibility —all within a real community life — as 
its objectives. But this will not come by mass 
meetings. Men could help, if they could believe 
in themselves. Wealth could help, if it could 
give and be silent. Numbers will always con- 
fuse the issues. And the distractions of sex and 
social competition and publicity will long tend to 
make all our efforts superficial and of no avail. 
We have much to learn. 

For we cannot have community education, 
such as this Danish folk education is, without 
communities. The community must grow with 
the individual: the community, must make room 
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within its own activities and beliefs, provide time 
within its own busy affairs, and supply materials 
of experience within its own ranges of work and 
culture, by the use and help of which its own 
young people —a few score at a time — may 
have the chance to make up their own minds as 
to what they are going to do with their own 
lives. This is the essence of these Danish folk 
highschools: they are community germination 
plots, in which the new minds, promising the new 
intelligence needed for the new day, are de- 
fended and cultured, enriched and released into 
the growing uses and the expanding life of the 
community, and of the world. 


IV 


ACHIEVEMENT IN DENMARK AND 
PROMISE IN AMERICA 


HE story so far told in these pages has 

been badly told if it has conveyed the im- 
pression that what Denmark has done has been 
easily done. At every, stage— up to the time 
when success was surely in sight — dishearten- 
ing difficulties blocked the efforts of the pioneers. 
Some of those difficulties will appear most 
clearly in the life stories of the two men with 
whose names the early movement for the folk 
highschools is identified. These two men were 
Bishop N. S, F. Grundtvig, known through all 
the Scandinavian lands as “‘ The Prophet of The 
North,” and Kristen Kold, a shoemaker and 
practical teacher, who conducted the first suc- 
cessful school of this type. Some brief accounts 
of the work of these two men will help to il- 
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luminate the origins of the Danish movement, 
and to make clear some of the obstacles that any 
similar movement in America will most likely 
have to meet. We turn to Grundtvig first. 

Nicholai Frederik Severin Grundtvig was 
born in 1783, in Udby, a village of Southeastern 
Zealand, some forty miles from Copenhagen. 
His father was a priest of the state church 
(Lutheran); and young Grundtvig was, him- 
self, destined to the same vocation. On both 
sides of the family the traditions were clerical. 
His mother was of the Bangs, a family that 
gave to the nation during recent centuries a large 
number of priests, teachers, and leaders in science 
and public affairs. She early awoke in her chil- 
dren a love of stories and history, and helped 
them to begin to understand the meaning of his- 
tory. Nicholai took avidly to books — he read 
them before he could understand them, or even 
carry them. 

At the age of nine he was sent to live, and be 
taught, in the family of a friend of his father, 
the village priest in the village of Tyrgodland, 
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which is in Jutland, just where the more fertile 
farming land begins to verge over into the un- 
fruitful part of the heath. Here the future 
prophet lived for six years, presumptively pre- 
paring for the Latin school which was to prepare 
him for the university. It is not certain how 
much systematic studying he did. But he lived 
close to nature; he became closely acquainted 
with the peasants of the heath — the real hea- 
then; he came close to the soil and the proc- 
esses by which those who till the soil live; 
and here he found, he says: “ Discipline and 
peace in nature and in the inner life of the 
soul! ” 

The most impressive part of the life of these 
six years seems to have been his contacts with the 
peasants. Here he came into close touch with 
the ancient culture of the north and of his own 
Denmark, the language of the old times, the 
myths and stories, the music and the dances — 
all that is contained in the culture of the primi- 
tive peasant. Here he heard the various dialects 
of the Danish pronounced by the peasants; and 
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he came to feel later, but still early, in his life, 
that a sense of national unity and self-conscious 
purpose must rest upon a sense of a national 
language. 

At fifteen he went to Aarhus to spend two 
years in the Latin school. He always after held 
that this period at Aarhus was just two wasted 
years. The system employed in the school was 
one that tended to produce ossification, and the 
students were plagued with all sorts of non- 
sensical doings in religious matters. 

One of the results of this system was that 
when, in 1800, at the age of seventeen, Grund- 
tvig went to Copenhagen to take his examina- 
tions for entrance to the university, he was so 
utterly out of sorts with all religious matters 
that, though he was going to be a priest, he 
never even thought of going to church. The 
fact is that he was through with all his childish 
faiths. 

None the less, so great is the inertia of youth 
and living, he went on with his preparations for 
the priesthood. He did not fall into the im- 
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moral ways of many of the university students 
for his nature was too sensitive for that. But, 
from the standpoint of the Church, he was 
thoroughly irreligious. 

In his university, career he seems to have been 
influenced by but one teacher, a distant cousin by 
the name of Steffens, who had studied in 
Germany, and who introduced his students to 
Goethe, Schiller, Fichte and Schelling. These 
German poets and philosophers had a lasting 
influence upon his life. After graduation he 
devoted some time to the special study of the 
Icelandic language, a study that was later to 
become basic in his life’s vocation. 

In 1805 Grundtvig became a tutor in a home 
in Langeland. Here he studied the Germans 
and Shakespeare. But this period is chiefly 
notable for the fact that in Langeland he had his 
first great emotional experience —a love affair 
with a member of the household. The affair was 
hopeless — and it turned Grundtvig into a poet. 
He began to translate Goethe into Danish. He 
translated much of Schiller into Danish. He 
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read Fichte’s Vocation of Man and Schelling’s 
Bruno. He became more deeply interested in 
the mythology of the North and in folk history, 
and he published his first article on the subject 
of Norsk mythology in a magazine called 
Minerva, in 1807. 

Those were bitter days in the North. In 
1807 Copenhagen was bombarded, and the war 
with England followed. Grundtvig helped to 
arouse the spirit of the people. He searched 
northern literature for the germinal ideas of 
heroic poetry. ‘A people reveals itself in its 
gods,” he said. “In formal beauty, the Greek 
gods are the highest, but in outer and inner 
strength of the spirit, the Greek gods cannot 
compare with those of the North! ” The Danes, 
he felt, must get back their great gods. By 
getting back their great ancient gods, they should 
uncover once more the springs of national 
energy, of racial self-consciousness, and of pure, 
refreshing poetry. In 1808 he published his 
Northern Mythology, which shortly brought 
him highest praise at home and abroad. Schle- 
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gel translated it into German, and called Grund- 
tvig Denmark’s greatest poet. 

All this seems but a poor preparation for a 
priest of the official church. The fact is that 
Grundtvig was slowly working himself into an 
impossible position. He was occasionally preach- 
ing in the church. He was consecrated a priest 
in 1811, and went to be assistant to his father in 
Udby. After his father’s death in 1813, he 
went to Copenhagen and settled down more as 
a free lance scholar than as a minister of the 
church. He wrote heroic poetry, edited a po- 
lemical magazine, offended the church authori- 
ties by his preachings against rationalistic 
religion, and ended in 1825 by being publicly 
prosecuted, fined and for seven years, forbidden 
to preach in the kingdom. 

It was during this period that he made his 
visit to England that was to have such an in- 
fluence upon his own life and such admirable 
results in the life and civilization of Denmark. 
He had been fighting for freedom: freedom in 
the church, freedom in the community life, 
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freedom from priestly domination, freedom 
from the bishops, and the freeing of the church 
from the control of the state. He fought for 
these things all his life; and he went to Eng- 
land to learn how to fight better. 

He went to England in 1829, at the age of 
46, to begin his true vocation, as historian and 
poet of the buried life of his people. He studied 
at the British Museum, at Oxford, at Cambridge 
and at Exeter for three years. He wanted to 
know Anglo-Saxon, because it was one of the 
keys that unlocked the treasures of the North. 
He went into the old life of the North not so 
much as a mere student of materials, but be- 
cause he felt that he had come upon the most im- 
portant of all materials for the folk education 
of the Danish people. He wanted to awaken 
the people to the riches of their own past, in 
order to stir them to the possibilities of a real 
future. Out of all this came, in good time 
enough, the People’s Highschools. 

He returned to Denmark in 1832, at the age 
of 49, with his ideas well formulated and his 
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career in hand. In that year, he published his 
“Great Mythology,” in the preface to which he 
set forth, for the first time in any public way, his 
ideal and his idea of a new education — a “ folk- 
education and popular enlightenment” as con- 
trasted with the schools of learning and the ra- 
tionalistic educations then universally accepted. 
He did not begin a crusade against the latter type 
of school and education. ‘Both are neces- 
sary! ” 

But, since the schools of learning already ex- 
isted and were supported by the laws, customs 
and finances of the state, he felt no responsi- 
bility forthem. He gave his energies to the new 
idea and the new schools. He had found in 
England two factors of importance to the full 
scope of his idea. He had come upon the reality 
of educational reform: the stream of influence 
flowing from Rousseau, and holding nothing 
sacred save those things which minister to the 
life of men; and he had come upon “ that which 
the Englishman calls freedom”: not primarily 
political freedom, but that feeling which is 
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rooted deep in a people and which may be called 
“respect for the rights of the individual.” 
With these two items from England, namely, 
the conception of educational reform, and the 
doctrine of personal freedom, he combined two 
factors from his own land, namely, the native 
integrity, unschooled and unsophisticated, of 
the heath peasant, and the wealth of old folk- 
culture. He wrought out of these four items 
his theoretical program for the new schools: 
they should be schools of freedom — reformed 
from top to bottom from any adherence to old 
forms or methods; they should be devoted to 
the development of the native integrities of the 
people of the country-side; and they should 
bring to the people of the country-side their 
natural endowment and right—the culture 
treasures of their own heroic past. These are 
the basic elements in his educational philosophy 
and in the theoretical programs for the new 
schools. 

Grundtvig probably. did not fully foresee how 
wonderful were the foundations he was thus 
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theoretically laying down. He did not fully 
foresee that just these foundations would prove 
—in the long run — most congenial to the later 
developments of community codperation, the or- 
ganization of rural industries in terms of the new 
scientific technics, and the escape of the farmer, 
not alone from his neolithic past, his peasant 
status and his agricultural superstitions, but also 
from his subordination to the priest, the bishop 
and the church, into intellectual, religious and 
political freedom. But he foresaw enough of 
these things to make his program convincing to 
himself and to growing numbers of friends, 

He spent the next twelve years — until 1844 
—-in various activities, including the writing of 
many of his most inspired hymns. Much of the 
religious hymnology of the north is the product 
of Grundtvig’s genius. Most of the songs now 
sung in the People’s Highschools were written 
by him. 

In 1844 he undertook the organization of a 
Highschool on his own lines. The experiment 
was a failure. Grundtvig was not a practical 
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teacher. He never had a successful share in the 
conduct of one of the new schools, though he 
was long connected with one of them in a sort of 
advisory capacity. He had no genius for ad- 
ministration. The actual building of these 
schools must be left to other hands. 

In 1853, at the age of seventy, the king of 
Denmark insisted upon naming him a “ Bishop.” 
“‘ All our great men have been ‘ Bishops,’ ” said 
the king, when Grundtvig protested that he was 
not a good churchman; “and, of course, you 
have to be ‘ Bishop,’ too! ” So, in his old age 
this warrior against the state church became 
PADIOP. o's 

He died in 1872, at the age of eighty-nine, 
the most honored of the Danes of his century: a 
great educator, a great poet, a great religious 
leader, a great statesman of humanity, a great 
figure in the story of Scandinavia —The 
Prophet of the North! Some day, I have no 
doubt, a truer and more perspicacious history, of 
education than any that has appeared will be 
written. In that history, many now (to us 
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Anglo-Saxons) obscure streams of living water 
will be discovered and turned refreshingly into 
the turbid waters that we now call “ education.” 
In that day, this stream flowing down from the 
clear North will mingle more fully with the cur- 
rents of our conventional schooling, as the clear 
waters of some unpolluted river flow out into the 
muddy waters of some almost land-locked bay. 
It will be well if those clear waters can help 
gradually to clarify, the whole body of waters. 
It will be ill if we can find no use for those clear 
waters but further to increase the muddy seas 
that already surround us. 


x x * * K * *K 


The first of the new schools to be successful 
was established in November, 1851, near the vil- 
lage of Ryslinge, on the island of Fyn, by a 
shoemaker, Kristen Kold. His story maintains 
the dramatic motif that seems everywhere pres- 
ent in connection with these schools. 

Kold was born in 1816, at Thisten in Jutland. 
He was the son of a shoemaker, and he was at 
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first destined to follow the trade of his father 
with whom he worked as a boy. But, later, 
being disinclined to that trade, he was permitted 
to study for the vocation of teaching. At the 
age of eighteen, he went to the teacher’s semi- 
nary at Snedsted, where he spent two years. 
Thereafter he spent some time as a tutor in 
families, and in various other educational ac- 
tivities. 

But in all his undertakings he had to contend 
with many difficulties: his teaching was not well 
received because he wanted to teach children not 
out of books, but by word of mouth. He made 
repeated efforts to establish a school in which he 
could teach in his own way, but in those days all 
the laws and regulations were opposed to the 
project. 

Finally, it became impossible for him longer 
to secure, or hold, a teaching position in any rec- 
ognized school in Denmark, because of his in- 
ability to conform to the regulations. Accord- 
ingly, he made up his mind to go as a missionary 
to Smyrna. He spent two years in that city, as 
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a helper to a missionary; and later, three more 
years as a book-binder in a Turkish book-shop. 
Then he decided to go back home. 

He went by ship from Smyrna to Triest. 
Here he purchased a wheelbarrow big enough 
to carry his possessions, and he went the whole 
distance from Triest to Denmark on foot, push- 
ing the wheelbarrow. This part of his trip took 
him two months; and he learned a good deal 
more than if he had made the trip by more rapid 
means. 

He got back to Denmark in 1848, just as the 
war of 1848 with Prussia broke out. He en- 
listed as a volunteer. The war, as war, seems to 
have had no special influence upon him, But 
the life of the army seems to have given him a 
feeling for the national spirit, and for the life 
of the people. Thereafter, the great question 
of his life was how this national spirit, roused to 
great heights by the war, might be conserved, 
and developed at need, so that it might be de- 
pended upon in any national crisis, of any sort, 
and become, in a very real way, the inspiration 
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of new chapters in the history of the nation. In 
such a development, in such a release of the inner 
life, in such a growth of national character, he 
felt sure that all the people would find their 
truest lives and their greatest joys. 

This brought him back to his first interest, 
education. He decided to undertake, once more, 
some sort of a free school: free in the sense that 
the minds of both teachers and pupils would be 
released from all the artificialities and pedan- 
tries of the regular schools. He had been sup- 
porting himself, meantime, by, mending shoes, 
in a little shop in his own little house in the vil- 
lage of Ryslinge. He had been giving some 
time to the tutoring of several boys from the 
neighborhood. He found teaching the most 
absorbing of vocations. He had heard of the 
plans of Grundtvig, and he wrote to the older 
man for suggestions. Grundtvig helped him 
raise some small sums of money, and the rela- 
tionship tended to clarify the mind of Kold, 
somewhat. 

In November, 1851, he opened a school in his 
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own small house, with fifteen students, ranging 
from fourteen to thirty-three years of age, and 
with another teacher besides himself. This ef- 
fort was successful from the start. It was the 
first of the folk highschools to prove successful. 
But the story of its struggles is not short or 
easy-going. 

The course was announced for two years: in 
the first year teaching was to be by means of 
the “ living word ” — that is, oral; in the second 
year, written materials were to be used. The 
plan was strange, and it stirred up both enemies 
and friends. Kold had a general prospectus of 
studies which he expected to cover in the two 
years; but he had no detailed program of work 
from day to day. This was a scandal. Bishop 
Monrad, of the state church, looked into the 
matter. He asked Kold what he was trying to 
do— since he had no program. Kold replied 
that he wanted to teach his pupils to “‘ love God, 
their neighbors, and the fatherland! ” “ Well, 
that’s a worthy ambition! ” said the good bishop, 
but he went off shaking his head. Many another 
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investigator since then has gone off shaking his 
head, too. But the school was successful: the 
two teachers and the fifteen students of 1851 
proved to be the fore-runners of the hundreds of 
teachers and the more than three hundred thou- 
sand pupils who have since then found what 
they most needed and wanted in such schools. 
2 * XK 2 > 2 2 

The obstacles confronting these new schools 
were almost innumerable. I may mention four, 
namely, financial, religious, cultural and edu- 
cational, 

The problem of support was, from the first, 
very difficult. Denmark was inexpressibly poor 
and discouraged in 1832, in 1851,in 1865. But 
the teachers were ready to do their work for the 
barest subsistence wages; and the pupils were 
ready to sacrifice everything else for the sake of 
a few months with such teachers. After 1870 
conditions began to improve. With better 
methods of agriculture, wealth began slowly to 
accumulate; and with accumulating wealth, bet- 
ter methods in all lines could be provided. 
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Almost from the first, too, the state of Denmark 
began to help finance these schools and by the 
beginning of the present century, the economic 
security of the school had been established — in 
the assured subventions from the state, on terms 
already set forth. It can be said, to the honor of 
the Danish government, that never did the state 
lay any unnecessary obstacles in the way of these 
free schools. 

The religious problems confronting the new 
schools were not so easily solved. The life 
of Denmark was, say, in 1832, or in 1851, 
veneered over with two more or less extrinsic 
cultures — the so-called Classical culture of the 
schools, and the so-called Christian culture of 
the state church. Neither of these cultures pro- 
foundly touched the inner life of the com- 
mon mass of men; but they did serve as means 
whereby the “ leaders ” of these cultures could 
maintain their sway, over the outer conformities 
of those same masses. The appearance of a new 
type of culture was not easily accepted by either 
the religious or the educational leaders. 
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The religious danger was not easily exagger- 
ated. The new schools, however much Kold 
may have protested their “ worthy objectives,” 
were sure to challenge the sway of the formal, 
deadly rigidities of the state religion. It is a 
universal story. The free school inevitably 
leads to the free church. I have already told 
how the free church at Ryslinge has its congrega- 
tion of twelve hundred, while the state church 
in the village near Roskilde has its congregation 
of fifteen or twenty. These figures may not 
represent the whole trend of events; but they 
certainly do tell a story of the movement of men 
and women from authority toward freedom; 
and they make clear why the formal religious 
forces of the times were disturbed by the rise of 
this new type of education. 

In some measure, both the older conventional 
cultures, the classic and the Christian (in the 
formal sense of the word) have been displaced 
by two new forms of culture — which we may 
cal] the ancient pagan and the scientific. I have 
already written of this conflict between the 
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formal worldliness of an unworldly state religion 
and the vital joyousness of the revived paganism 
of the folk schools, and I need not repeat it here. 
It is enough to say that such an education as that 
developed in these folk schools will not abide the 
doctrine that paganism is un-Christian, while the 
deadly ritualism of the state church is Christian, 
merely because it calls itself by that name. No- 
where in the world does the fact more clearly 
appear—than here—that a real education 
compels a complete “ transvaluation of values,” 
and the escape from verbalisms. 

The culture of the Danish village and coun- 
try-side, today, is natural, joyous, religious in 
the free sense of the word, and devoted to the 
scientific control of the world. All the older 
forms of culture rebelled, of course, against such 
innovations. But facts are stubborn things: the 
new wealth that science has brought to the Dan- 
ish village cannot easily be argued down; the 
new intelligence that can use the scientific 
technics cannot easily be denied; the free life 
that intelligence and science have ushered in 
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cannot easily be ignored; the social welfare that 
is implicit in all these developments is not un- 
welcome. The social culture that binds all 
together in the new codperative enterprises is 
too much for the theorists who insist that nothing 
of the sort can be done. Facts are stubborn 
things. 

And in recent years, even the traditional 
school men have begun to understand that the 
new education has come to stay. That is the 
greatest victory of all, perhaps, for it is ex- 
tremely difficult for a school man to admit that 
anyone else knows, or has any, right to know, 
anything about education, except himself. But, 
here, again, facts are stubborn, incontrovertible 
things. 

To be sure the academic mind often longs for 
the old assurances, of the old verbalisms. I 
walked under the trees, in the garden of the 
school at R—, with a young graduate of the 
University of Copenhagen, who was on a sort of 
intellectual “ slumming expedition ” into the 
provinces. We talked of languages. I told him 
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of my struggles with the Danish, of my incipient 
success in reading the language, of my failure in 
the matter of speaking it. 

“‘ Oh,” said he, “ you will never learn to speak 
Danish.” 

Nettled a bit, I inquired indignantly: “ And 
why not? ” 

“ Oh,” he urged, “ No foreigner ever learned 
to speak Danish! ” 

“ But the American minister in Copenhagen 
speaks it like a native,” I insisted. 

“Yes,” smilingly admitted my young friend, 
“but he’s a ge-nigh-us! ” 

“ He’s a what? ” I exclaimed. 

“‘ He’s a genius—a genius of language! ” 
said my informant, triumphantly. 

It was the immemorial academic victory! 
You take your stand upon ground that you ad- 
mire and desire; you admit all facts that support 
your argument and your principles; and you put 
all “‘ instances contradictory ” into special classes, 
making of them “exceptions that pretend to 
prove the rule.” But there are facts in Den- 
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mark: let the casuists argue to please their whims. 
The facts about life and education are stubborn 
and incontrovertible. 


* * *K *K *K ok * 


The program followed in Kold’s first school 
may be briefly summarized, as follows: 

(a) Great trends in human history. 

(b) Great themes from Biblical history. 

(c) The history of Christianity, and the 
church, with special reference to parties and sects 
in Denmark. 

(d) Myths of the North and Danish history. 

(e) Geography, first with a globe, then in 
books, ending with a careful study of Danish 
geography. 

(f) Outstanding literatures of Denmark, 
both prose and poetry. 

(gz) Songs and singing, especially the old 
heroic songs of the North. 

This curriculum was developed for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing two things, namely, first, 
to awaken the young to broad outlooks on world 
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history; and second, to develop intensive insight 
into national history. Thus were to be brought 
together the great and the small; the One and 
the Many; the whole, and its parts. The Dane 
is, today, a citizen of the world and a national 
patriot: both! He mingles in extraordinary de- 
gree these two admirable traits —traits which 
are held by many of us to be altogether contra- 
dictory. 

Many changes have been made in the curricula 
of these schools as they have grown to their 
present estate. No one program holds for all 
of them, today. Each school is independent, and 
makes its own program. But one general plan 
runs variously through them all. They stand, 
first of all, for the release of the new individual 
into what we may call the life of humanity. 
Hence, the two most common lines of study have 
to do with History, as the available story of how 
the race found its way to its present forms of 
living; and Literature, as the record of the race’s 
most interesting and illuminating experiences 
and hopes along this way.: History and Litera- 
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ture, not as academic materials to be “ learned,” 
but as doorways and windows into the “life of 
humanity.” It is hoped that out of these two 
lines of exploration, the student will come to 
have some personal understanding of the con- 
tinuities of our human cultures, in their historical 
developments, in their present interplays, and in 
their possibilities for the future. 

Then, too, the history and literature of Den- 
mark are to be emphasized, especially the old 
folk cultures: the songs, the myths, the poetry 
of the heroic ages. Any plant, including a hu- 
man being, grows great only as it also sends its 
roots deep into its own soil. 

Next, natural science, not so much as details 
of knowledge, but as an attitude of mind, appears 
in these curricula. These sciences are dealt with 
historically: the student’s mind has a chance to 
grow scientific, as the minds of some of the great 
scientists have grown — by following the course 
of development of a scientific period, or a scien- 
tific event. Each school goes as far as may be in 
dealing with the sciences; but no school sacrifices 
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the scientific attitude of mind for the sake of 
forcing in some so-called “scientific materials.” 
In all these courses, the teachers bring unlimited 
resources to their work; and with the “living 
word ” they stir to living responses the minds of 
the students. 

Finally, partly as the general organization of 
the life of the school, partly in the form of lec- 
tures, the codperative life of the modern Danish 
community is lifted into the consciousness of the 
students. To be sure, this phase of Danish 
civilization does not require much elaboration in 
the schools for the reason that it is the very sub- 
stance of the life of the local communities from 
which the students come. But, since there are 
still many chances for the young student to em- 
bark upon a career of privateering and competi- 
tion, this system of education feels it necessary to 
make sure that all students shall have a clear 
view of the two systems of organizing life and 
work, namely, the traditional, competitive sys- 
tem with its general principle of “the devil take 
the hindmost ”; and the newer, scientifically de- 
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veloped system of codperation along all possible 
lines, with its general principle that thoughtful- 
ness in human relationships can be made to work 
better than any system of mere drift and “ natu- 
ral law”: the student gets both sides— he 
chooses the one he likes best. 

Music, of course, has a large share in the life 
of the school; but it is for the most part a spon- 
taneous matter, though the significance of music 
in the thinking of the Danes can be inferred 
from their belief that it is extremely important 
that every young person should learn to sing. 

Recreation is also emphasized; but the Danes 
have almost nothing of the nature of our “ ath- 
letic” activities. None the less it is likely that 
they have a higher standard of general vitality, 
and think more of play than do we. Only, they 
do their own playing; they do not spend so much 
time watching other people play. 

Of course, it will seem strange to us Ameri- 
cans, with our assumptions that a school must 
keep its pupils busy, to find that these Danish 
schools defend the pupils against too much book- 
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ishness and too many lectures, so they may have 
time to grow. But the real secrets of education 
are with nature and growth, not with books. 

The teachers for these schools have been de- 
veloped through the same decades, and by the 
same processes, that have brought about the de- 
velopment of the schools themselves. Denmark 
has not been engaged in educating her young 
people, merely: she has been engaged in educat- 
ing herself. She has had to educate the com- 
munity — out of its traditional technics and re- 
lationships and attitudes of mind — into a new 
community — with new technics and new rela- 
tionships and new attitudes of mind, literally 
new minds. She has had to educate teachers, 
scientists, humanists, great citizens, great per- 
sonalities who could, in turn, provide the edu- 
cating the community and the young must always 
need. There has here been no magic, no revela- 
tion of great themes from the skies. Great 
minds have sincerely tried to find out how to 
make the common life more real, more natural, 
more intelligent; and in thus trying, those same 
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minds have grown more great. There is, in 
Denmark, no complaint on the part of the 
schools that Danish life is failing to provide 
great personalities able to carry on the work of 
educating the community and the young. Dan- 
ish life is become a great educational enterprise 
— such as Athens must have been in the hey-day 
of her glory, but without some of the defects 
that marred that glory and defeated it in the 
end — such as slavery. 

To be sure, these folk school people have de- 
veloped a greater school at Askov, in Jutland, 
where students may study for three years, and 
where many of the future teachers are being 
trained. But no Dane assumes, today, that great 
teachers can be wholly trained in any school. It 
is life that makes teachers; and the teachers of 
these schools are masters of life, more than 
merely of the arts of life. The living, growing 
community makes great men; and great men 
help to make the greater, growing community. 
There is, in all this, no hothouse forcing of the 
issues of living. Denmark seems able to under- 
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stand John Keats: it is “silence and long time ” 
which is the foster-mother of all the arts, all 
the sciences, all the cultures, even life, itself. 


*K *K K *K *K *K 7K 


What are the promises of all these things for 
American life? America is prosperous — be- 
yond the dreams of that Denmark of the early 
nineteenth century which nurtured the germ of 
these folk highschools. We need no such educa- 
tion for the sake of economic productivity: not 
that we could not use more wealth; but we have 
not yet learned to use intelligently the wealth we 
have at present. 

Do we not, however, need such education for 
all those uses of our civilization which have to 
do with the interpretation of our social world, 
the enlargement of our individual and group 
understandings, the enhancement of our genu- 
inely democratic cultures? For instance, there 
are enormous wastes in all our social living. We 
waste our wealth, outrageously, in many ways. 
We corrupt ourselves with our own vast wealth. 
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We waste our youth and our young in innumer- 
able ways. We waste our emotions, our en- 
thusiasms on matters that do not always count. 
We waste our time, not in idleness, but in sense- 
less, feverish activities that burn us up and leave 
us little but ashes. Can we learn how to use our 
various kinds of wealth more intelligently? Can 
we get a larger, more diffused intelligence into 
our common living? 

Our conventional schools and universities do 
not offer us much help along these lines. They 
go right on repeating the formule, maintaining 
the continuity of the tradition, the ignorance 
with the wisdom, the prejudices with the truth. 
If our common living is to be saved from its 
wastes, its futilities, its indirections, it seems 
likely we must learn to save ourselves, turning 
away. from the standardizing processes of the 
schools and releasing the latent intelligence of 
the individual and the community. 

To be sure, this Danish development grew up 
in the village and the country-side, with agri- 
culture as its basic economy. We, in America, 
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become less and less agricultural, more and more 
industrial, as the years go by. What has this 
Danish movement to offer our industrial civiliza- 
tion? The old agricultural community is almost 
gone; the older household arts and technics are 
antiquated, if not entirely displaced. We have 
come to machine technics: to the mechanics of 
industry, of education, of amusement, of social 
life. We boast of the efficacy of our machines. 
We find escape from nature and life alike in the 
development of our machines. 

None the less, whether for the more adequate 
control of the machineries of life —the ma- 
chines of industry, the machines of labor rela- 
tionships, the machines of education — or for 
the more adequate uses of our growing leisure, 
we need social understanding, social interpreta- 
tion, social organization of a more effective hu- 
man environment. There is, probably, no more 
inadequate person in the world, today, than the 
average graduate of one of our great univer- 
sities. And the problem of introducing a more 
compelling and convincing social intelligence 
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into our general community life — whether that 
community be industrial or rural —is not one 
that can be ignored, or blinked. There is here 
implied no harking back to a golden age of rural 
simplicity, no effort to escape the city by a retreat 
to the country. There is here only the effort to 
face fairly and squarely the fundamental issue 
of our current civilization, namely, that of in- 
sinuating into our current traditions and customs 
the increment of intelligence that, year by year, 
is released in our growing sciences and explora- 
tory arts. Our schools teach this growing mate- 
rial as so much more information, filling our 
standard minds with it. We must have an edu- 
cation that will deal with it as advancing technic 
of life and work — a technic that not only makes 
the world over on new scientific lines, but that 
also makes the mind of the individual and the 
race over — making a new mind as well as a new 
world. 

Such an experiment in “folk” education 
under American conditions can best be made, 
probably, in some well-to-do agricultural com- 
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munity, from which at present all the best young 
people are being drained off to fill up crevices in 
the industrial machine of the cities. Such an 
experiment, offering not credits and standing, 
but insight and understanding, will doubtless be 
regarded with suspicion and hostility, at first. 
After a century. of belief that education consists 
primarily in getting a diploma, it will not be easy 
to convince the typical American that “ virtue is 
its own reward ”—that intelligence needs no 
document to prove its existence. It took the 
Danes many years to assimilate the idea, even in 
the presence of the great need of their country 
and their time. We can scarcely expect to ac- 
complish anything by short cuts. 

None the less, nothing more important could 
probably be undertaken in our times than this 
effort to set up, in a not too hostile environment, 
the beginnings of an educational experiment 
based on the Danish experience. Such an experi- 
ment would probably, as in Denmark, center 
about the personality of some real teacher: a man 
who is capable of learning, and who can teach, 
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not so much by his teaching, as by. his capacity to 
learn. America’s great lack, at present, is lack 
of men of thissort. We have plenty of men and 
women who can teach what they know; we have 
very few who can teach their own capacity to 
learn. 

Such an experiment would begin slowly: the 
leader must be willing to learn his community 
before he dares to think of teaching it anything. 
Indeed, he will probably never become a teacher 
in the conventional sense, but will, all his days, 
be a learner of the community’s ways. At any 
rate, he will understand that the intimate proc- 
esses of living and growth cannot be forced 
unduly; that the real job of the teacher is like 
the real job of the farmer: he does not make 
life; he makes the conditions under which life 
springs into being, The more favorable the 
conditions, the more rapid the development. 
He works with nature and the world; he does 
not ignore them in the belief that technic can 
take the place of nature. 

He must be able to commend intelligence to 
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the community, above the traditional fears of 
the community that intelligence will undermine 
the past; above the prejudices of the schoolman 
that nothing can be called intelligence that is not 
found in standard books; above the desires of 
youth to pile up credits which will “ knock the 
eyes out ” of future college officials and pros- 
pective employers. The position of intelligence 
in the world today is almost incredible: it has 
little standing of its own; it must have records, 
credits, diplomas for its evidence; and having 
evidenced itself by these extraneous means, it 
can then revert to traditional stupidity and “ get 
away with it.” 

Such a leader of educational experimentation 
must be able to win the community and the 
youth of the community by the reality of the 
thing he offers. The process of education thus 
set in motion will include three ranges of objec- 
tive. Our schools tail, today, because they see 
only one such range of objective. But any truly 
educative instrument must help to educate three 
groups: the pupils, of course; the general public, 
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i.e., the community; and the teachers, them- 
selves. Of these three groups, the pupils are the 
least important, in one sense: they cannot escape 
being educated. The three groups, in the order 
of importance for the process of education, 
would be, Teachers, Community, Pupils. If 
this program were to be carried out, the whole 
community would forge ahead in intellectual 
lines and the pupils would forge ahead with the 
community. 

In such an educational development there are 
several lines of interest which would hold the 
community and the pupils’ attention, without 
fail, if teachers could be found who could deal 
with those lines of interest honestly, illuminat- 
ingly, inclusively. Such lines of interest are 
somewhat as follows: 

1. How did our communities come to be what 
they are? This will be history in terms of the 
evolution of folkways, customs and traditions; 
the gradual development of institutions and 
their transformations; the growth of social con- 
trol; the coming of science and the development 
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of social analysis and understanding — as illus- 
trated in such a course as this. 

2. The struggles of other communities, in 
other times, under other conditions, and the de- 
posit of those struggles in the forms of litera- 
ture — poetry, history, essay; and in the forms 
of other arts. 

3. The gradual displacement of custom and 
tradition by means of science —in the technics 
of living and work. The meanings of this dis- 
placement for our minds, for our emotions, for 
our social relationships, for our cultural inter- 
ests, and for such phases of living as our morality 
and our religion. 

4. The actual structures of our communities: 
our traditional economies, our competitive in- 
dustries, our variations in poverty and wealth, 
our rationalizations of the existent situations; 
and the possible development of a more intelli- 
gent community — not by violence, but by hon- 
est use of our minds and honest experimenta- 
tion— as in Denmark, with more scientific 
economies, with codperative industries, with a 
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more general distribution of wealth, with critical 
facing of all social problems. 

Such lines of interest as these — analogous to 
those followed in the Danish schools — would 
gradually domesticate tolerance in the commu- 
nity, release the minds of the adults from fear 
of change, and give to youth its chance to ad- 
venture out of the traditional into the frontiers, 
as youth in all other ages has been free to do. 

Fundamentalists will object to any. such pro~ 
gram, of course, at least until they find out that 
such a program is more fundamental than their 
own. Political conservatives will object to such 
a program of course, at least until they find out 
that it digs the roots of good citizenship deeper 
into the soils of life and time than they have ever 
dreamed to be possible. Moralists will likely 
object to such a program, at least until they find 
that it makes of morality a devotion to the high- 
est aspirations of the individual and the commu- 
nity. School men will object to such a program, 
at least until they find that the young people who 
have gone through these experiences have de- 
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veloped latent capacities for intelligent action of 
which our formal schools have only idealistically 
dreamed. It will take years to overcome the 
traditional and “ instinctive ” hostilities of es- 
tablished groups and institutions, with their 
vested minds and emotions. But these hostilities 
can be slowly overcome— with patience, fair- 
ness, sympathy and skill. 

Because — and this is the sum of the matter 
— unless those hostilities are overcome; unless 
the community is released from its fears; unless 
youth is enabled to vent its free energies upon 
the obstacles to life; unless intelligence grows 
and will is developed; unless the accidental is 
displaced by the considered and the intended 
mode; unless, that is, some such program as this 
is organized into the life of the community —if 
not on this pattern then on some other pattern 
that will produce these essential results — our 
civilization will be left to wallow in its own mire, 
while churches exhort, and statesmen order, and 
schoolmen idealize — in vain. For unless things 
happen on the inside of the minds of individuals, 
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so that their patterns of mind are changed; and 
unless things happen on the inside of institutions 
and communities so that their patterns of custom 
and technic are changed, then nothing happens; 
in spite of all exhortation, and all ordering, and 
all idealizing, nothing happens. The individual 
who is to change, must change; the group that is 
to change, must change; the institution that is to 
change, must change; the community, that is to 
change, must change. If nothing happens, then 
nothing happens. And if nothing happens, then 
the world must forever stew in its own juices; 
and just now, those juices are not so sweet as 
they might be. 

There is no magic in these proposals; no short 
cut to paradise or social glory; no royal road to 
learning; no floating away to the skies on flowery 
beds of ease. There is here only the actual 
recognition of the supreme problem of our pres- 
ent civilization: the critical understanding of the 
fact that there can be no change in our civiliza- 
tion save as that change takes place on the inside 
of civilization, and on the inside of individuals, 
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groups, institutions, communities; and the set- 
ting forth of a method which has been found 
effective in a little — but great — people of Eu- 
rope and which, by implication, might be found 
equally effective, if intelligently adapted to our 
changed conditions, in American life. 
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